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‘Good breakfasts enable a student to 
qet off to a good start!” 


says Herold C. Hunt, General Superintendent, 
Chicago Public Schools 


“Good health, good breakfasts 
and good grades all help make 
the good student. Experience 
has convinced me that when girls 
and boys come to school each 
morning having had an adequate, 
nutritional breakfast, they're bet- 
ter prepared to adapt themselves 


to the day’s school routine.” 
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SAFETY IN COAL MINING 


This spray gun on wheels 


} ] 
Wa I 


Giant lungs 


Coal leads all industries in sonety one 


ment t]} \ 
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This safety record is no accident 


Safety standards continue to climb ert wee ee ee ee ee ee ee, 

ti st raised tl THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 

room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 

trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of coal 
id a list of ot teach ds. f 


Institute, Edu 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


we COAL INSTITUTE 
A Departati or N aL Coan AssociaTio 


Washington 5, D. C. tt fe eS ft en ee 





the television program that teachers recommend 


}: ich weekday rico dyads On NBC lele- 
am: NYT.) a program 
( tilled Today” and i ventleman named 


Dave Garroway are ploneering a new 


mode of news reporting. 


On*"Today” the world-wide resources of 


the NBC news department are marshalled 


to bring you and your family a lively, 
fascinating insight into the persons, places 
and events that make each day's news. 
“Today” is as adventurous as a trip 
under the Red Sea... as revealing as an 
inside story on smugeling in the U.S. A. 
...as educational as a chat about the 
Gutenberg Bible, with one of these trea- 
sures in full view of the audience. 
“Today” is news, weather, correct time, 
interviews with famous people, theatre, 
hooks, musie—these and the thousand and 
one things that ean stir your children’s 
curiosity in the world about them. 
Perhaps that’s why so many teachers 


are writing to tell us they recommend 


“Today” to their students. 


NBC TELEVISION 


e of Radio Corporation of America 
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~ THE CANNED MENT STORY ~ 


tonal 


American Can Company's new 16 mm. sound film 


This fascinating 20-minute color 


and sound film uses both animated 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


cartoons and live action to tell the 
story of how man has preserved 


meats through the ages. 


There is an informative section 
on the manufacture of for 
and variety of tempt- 


dishes 


cans 
meat; a wide 
meals are shown 
quickly, 
using 


ing and 


which can be prepared 
and economically by 


and meat products. 


easily, 


canned meat 


Send now for a print of this ex- 
citing film and the helpful 
8-page illustrated Teacher’s Guide 


new 


which will assist you in making the 
The 


Teacher’s Guide also contains many 


most of it with your students. 


simple recipes using canned meats. 


ea ares aa 


Please 


Date Preferred 
Ist alternate date 


2nd alternate date 


I promise to return the film to you on the date specified above 


send me 
Canned Meat Story,” 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


free of charge your 16 mm. 


and the 8-page 


Date film will be returned 
Date film will be returned 


Date film will be returned 


prepay the return postage. 


Name and Positior 


Name of School 


Street Addre 


City — 


EE —————————— ll 


sound color film, ‘““The 
illustrated Teacher's Guide. 


and will 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves the teachers, supervisors, and administra 
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. Teacher as part of 
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t | \ vritten b rnara bound within 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION weekly and monthly 
School Yeor Semester Annual orders only 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1 $.65 $2.00 
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WORLD WEEK ] 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 10 50 1.50 
NEWSTIME f 40 1.50 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 50 1.00 
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ssued weekly, September through May. Single copy 
‘s excet | issues, price of which is given in the issue 
Sixth Annual 

SCHOLASTIC TEACHER ith any of the classroom magazines excep! 
. . ~ 1 weatime end Literar avalcade, bound in nine times per year for 
Summer Study- : . 7 p : ’ : 

} C or one school year; $1 for two school 


enlarged editior 
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STYLIST 


With 8-inch Base Reflex-Type Speaker 


ROOM-TO-ROOM ~ EASY . ECONOMY 
PORTABILITY TO OPERATE . A BIG FEATURE 


Convenient carrying case; The Stylist is simple to set up, , Low, low maintenance cost; 
the entire compact unit threads in seconds. insures long film life! 


weighs just 29 pounds! Children can run it! Unconditionally guaranteed! 


Teachers all over the world prefer the Stylist by Ampro clear, vibrant sound. Educators know that they can 
because it’s the 16 mm. sound projector which is depend upon Stylist performance to match that of 

specifically designed for classroom work. The Stylist is equipment priced substantially higher. 

light-weight, compact and gadget-free. It offers both Call your own Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a 


sound and silent speeds. Yet, it’s a precision product no-obligation demonstration. See and hear for yourself 


guaranteed to provide brilliant, life-like projection... why the Stylist, priced at $399.00, is best by teacher test! 


8-page “how-to-do-it” 
e booklet which discusses the 
And for larger audiences... epplications and methods of 


teaching with motion pictures. 


a" meee eee eee eee 
P EMIER 3 Fumo Yet fhe Aunese AMPRO CORPORATION 
R - A General Precision Corporation Subsidiary) $1-3-53 
\ 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 


‘| tentlemen: Please end it no cost r obligation, your 


v Here is true profession il let about teaching with motion pictures 
sound projection for auditorium 
use. Write for complete descriptive 


literature. $549.00 complete. 
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FOR EASY READING 


IKE CLARIFIES SS GET Wa SCHOOLS DIFFER 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 





ED. POLICIES 


Prettiest Teacher.’ Nell McGrew Owen, dramotics and voice teacher 
of Dallas, Texas, won title over more than 6500 entrants in contest 
sponsored by CBS Radio's Our Miss Brooks program. With her are pupils 
Merrily Thornton and Kather'ne Wright, who sent in her picture. Run- 
ners-up Joan C. Hutchen, Harrisburg, Pa., Jean Cotter, Ferndale, Mich 


California 


and N. J. Begin Educational TV 
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Six College Heads 
In Top Govt. Jobs 


UNE SCO 
DOUBLE RETIREMENT 
PLAN SEEN WORKABLE 


\\ teachers generally 


REPORT CALLS FOR Ed. Leaders Too 
MORE SCHOOL AIDS Timid, Says ASCD 


I 


VASA 


OVERHAULING NEEDED 
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to ‘the mind” 





SHOWS HOW 

TO MAKE TEACHING 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THE 


BSeaclee 


A'ETS aoe - 
Opaque Projector 


packed with pictures, shows how 
om use the VU-LYTE 1s. It points 

. of the free projection materials at every 
applicable these free materials 

ubjec And it fully describes the 

nake the Beseler VU-LYTE such an out- 


pe teaching tool, embody- 


ofessional-ty] 


aque pi yection 


strates and explains the 

ithout need for pasting 

the Feed-O-Matic nveyor, that feeds new 

copy in and ejects the old automatically 

the Pointex? Projecti ointer, the built-in opti- 

} the screen a movable 

arrow of light which the operator can direct and 

control without leaving his place beside the 
. . > * ! ; Send for your free copy of 

projector an ler fea.ures of pron unced OPENING THE DOORTOTHE MIND 
teaching value Also, upon your request, and 

without Cost or obligation, we wilt 
arrange a free demonstration of the 


*Par. Pending tPatented Beseler’ VU-LYTE to suit your 


own convenience 
CHARLES Cenacle COMPANY NAME___ 


esT. teee 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, WN. J. 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of 
j t 
Opaque Projection Equipment city : _ZONE_ STATE 


ADDRESS 
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Plan now for April 13: 
Jefferson’s Birthday | 
In collaboration with | 


The Ford Foundation and with 


the National Association of 


Educational Broadcasters, 
The Beacon Press 
will present on April 13 
(Jefferson's birthday) 


THE 
Jeffersonian 
Heritage 


Edited b) 
DUMAS MALONI 


icans are being intr 
TAGE thre 


Milhons of Amer 
to THE JEFFERSONIAN HER! 
Ford Foundation radio series (and 
ming television 
This book brings the drama 
JEFFERSONIAN HERITAGE to Ameri 


rmanent forn 


series) 


nm pe 
Designed by Franz Hess, prin 
beautifully bound, and 

full-page plates, this is a 

all Americans — to cheris} 


paper 
with 
children — and 
and to read and read again in this anx 
age 

The really basic pr 
faced are our problems too 
free men, freedom of religion 
education, freedom to 
majority, fair play in the courts, freedom 
freedom of the 


»blems which Jeffers 
: the rights 
free publi 
disagree with the 
of economic enterprise, 
press . 

This book is tailor-made for your school’s 
observance of Tefferson's birthday on April 
i3, Send for approval copy at $3.50, less 
the professional discount (returnable if you 
do not wish to keep it); then make arrange 
Her for bulk orders 








ments with your bookse 
for your English and socia! studies teachers 


F THI 
BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass 











Nationa! Book Awards 
We were there at the Hotel Com 
modore Jan. 27 National Book 
Awards were presented to R ph Ellison 
for his first novel, Invisible Man (Ran 
to Bernard DeVoto 
tor The tt mpire Hought yn 
Miftlin, S6 ind to Archibald Mae 
Leish tor Collected Poems, 1917-1952 
Houghton MitHin, $4 Chis 
second major th 


Hnre¢ 
Mr. MacLeis! I 


vhe n the 


dom House, $3.50 


Course 


vas the 


iward in weeks tor 
» received on Janu 


Prize 


New titles to read 


rtraits of 
Ernest Hemingway 


K hart, $3 


outstanding job otf analyzing critically 
Hemingway's work from his first pieces 
to The Old Man and the Sea 

Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage 
by Ruth Painter Randall (Little, Brown 
$5.75), answers in a readable volume 
many ot the unfounded charges leveled 
Lincoln's wite. Flying 
by astronomer Donald H. Men 
$4.75 


against 
Saucers 
zel Harv ird { 
that 
Biblical 


the modern 


shows 
back to 
and explodes most of 
ibout them Th 
Macmillan 
Eng 
most unportant 
lestament 


Pre SS 
these optical ghosts go 
times 
irtis 


B. PI illips 


re idable mode mh 


Gospe l by | 
$9.75 VIVeS a 
lish translation of these 
tour books of the New 
Unde the Weather, by 1 
Macmillan, $2.50 
+} 


ed edition, really explains weather 


rstandin Mor 


miestre th 
mena so that any 


1 th 


Hem 


layman can 


understam 


Book Council Officers 
mvratulations to Helen Frve 
Whittlesey House 
le ney of thie 
ouncil ind to the 
Ursula Nordstrom of Hat 
Helen Hoke Watt 


itional Bo 


New 


presi 
I 


othet 


‘ pre sick nt 


Nic 
B. Ha 
March Book Club Selections 
Month ¢ 
n Booth 


' 
Literary 


rh 1-thie 


} 


Ma 

intermed ile se 

if the Blizzard, by He 
John Das 
Last Fort, by El 

Winston 
Wheel 


older ‘vos 


older vit 


Turns. by 


Music with a Book! 
Mattel 


Tre toy manufacturers 
published SIX chil 
ind 
published ire. Mary 
Lamb, Mulberry Bush 
iurmer in the Dell. First of 
vear's Music Maker Books is 


vhich gives the text of the 


attached 


1 combine musi 


this 
America 
with 


box 


song 


illustrations. An music 
pli of the song 


Harpy RK 


ivs the tune 


Fincnu 





“The world’s great educators 


oil lecture at our school...thanks to 
oat Tapes for Teaching” 





Every teacher can find valuable material in the 
teaching aids offered by Tapes for Teaching. This 
rapidly growing service provides high-fidelity tape 
recordings for classroom use. Offered as a state- 
supported service in most cases, Tapes for Teaching 
enables classroom instructors to enrich classes with 
the finest of audio teaching materials: informed 
talks by experts in every field, performances of 
classics by the world’s great actors, carefully re- 
searched dramatizations of history, musical selec- RECORDINGS ARE ORDERED REPRODUCTION IS FAULTLESS; 


tions by leading orchestras. from a catalog furnished par- there is no needle scratch or 

. , Saal er.) mn ‘ ticipating schools. Selections distortion with tape, and re 

( urrently, 21 states offer Tapes for Teaching; are transcribed from master cordings may be played any 

many others are considering it. For a copy of your tapes onto reels sent by the number of times without loss 

state’s catalog, or details on the status of the pro- Schools. The masters are then of quality. The same reel of 

. : : returned to the central file, tape can be used and re-used 

gram. in your state, fill out and mai the coupon share they remain available countless times leach second: 

below. to any other school that may ing automatically erases the 
ask for them. preceding one 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn ST-33 


RE 5 Par OFF 
. (_] Please advise status of Tapes for Teaching program inmy state. 
é (J Please send Tapes for Teaching catalog for state of 
( (JAriz. [)Conn. [Jill. [Jlowa [] Mass. [7] Mich. 
BRAND A [] Minn. (] Miss. [J] Mont. [JNeb. [New York 


—] No. Dakota [] Ohio [J Ore. [] Penn. [7] Rhode Island 
SOUND RECORDING © Dakota [] Ohio [J Ore. [J Penn. (Rhode islan 


"] So. Dakota [] Texas [] Utah [] Wash. [] Wis 


ame eee eee ene eee eee ees eee eee seaweed 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, "Scotchlite’’ Reflective 
Sheeting, ““Safety-Walk’’ Non-slip Surfacing M” Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: 
London, Ont., Can 





12-T 
A Social Studies Teacher 


Looks at ENGLISH 


Contributing Editors Hards R. Fineh (English studies) 
Harold M. Long CSecital Studies) teach in schools 


180 miles apart. have never met. it 


them to gel together. editorialls at least. So Harold 


wrote to Hlards and Hards answered. and here thes are. 


HAROLD M. LONG, 


Two Cities 
French Rev 


Ve departed 


i 
vuiiment 


issigninent 


its as 
sed in BOTH 
ley 


ul mde 


no oin River 


gres-Euphrates, In 


Rome Developed the 
uship 
ns Dominate the Mod 
Judaism Christianity 
wousm, Contuchan 
ind Shinto . 
Gave Leadership 
rid 
Have Shaped the Mod 
Nationalism. Democracs 
lnicustrialism 
Do V. Smith ilso points moat ana tive 
A Journal, April, 1951 p. 286, “the 
t history of English or American 


stor 
| 1 
niga 





is passing rapidly in the 


rature 


MEMO ON STUDENT NEEDS But is there 


To Hardy Finch To Harold M. Long iin ‘ Haboravion between us On 
From Harold M. Long From Hardy Finch it ie 

nut Classes” 
Scholastic Teacher, September 24 


not still an oppor 


iterature reading you ofter 


For example she cites 


1952. p. 50-T) a reading unit called 
Back Count America’ for juniors 
Vhis would fit admirably into my unit 


appears to need special instruction as indicated below tf American history for juniors, “The 
Land and Pe ple ot the United States 
Again, if I knew that some of vou 


WRITING INFORMATION & ATTITUDES ; : 
seniors were planning to read the Auto 
) 


! 
biography of Lincoln Steffens. 1 would 


General organization 


Factual knowledge 
Man aft appron nately the same time to 


Distinguishing fact from opinion pi 
Supporting generalizations read and discuss a recent pamphlet, It 
Has Been Done Civic Education Proj 


Supplementary reading ona given ? nee 
t tiibiol i 


Sentence structure 
Spelling 
Mechanics 


Vocabulary 


t 


sho Ving how politi 


topic conditions ive wel improved Wt 
Cincinnati Des Moines Bridgeport 
Conn and Wells MMe ) using 
Dales’ How to Read a Neu spaper as 


: 
masic text. could we not plan several 


Paragraphs Admitting prejudice 


Drawing conclusions 


CHECK ONE 
entire newspapers to 


ie! their several kinds of con 


Initialed by 
? Does a book like Literary Amer 


Paper attached 


Student instructed to see you Date 
Continued on pa 27-7 

















By HARDY R. FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn H 5S 


Dear Harold Long 
I wish that vou and | were teaching 


the same school, tor I certainly would 


ke to work with vou on many of the 
things that vou propose for cooperation 
wtween the history ind the English 
{ icher 


1 am pleased tha you 
i 


acct pt the 
esponsibility for urging vour own stu 
lents to spell better. | know that vou 
that 


history and social studies teacher 


vill agree with me when I say 


assume responsibility for the 
ling in his subject field and should 
ich students how to spell the words 
eculiar to the I am thinking 
4 such words as bicameral, le gislative 
vationalization, nullification, and ordi 
The English teacher also should 
vork on history and social studies words 


subject 


nance 


vhen he finds them misspelled or when 
he learns from the history teacher that 
the student needs help If both teachers 
vork together on a student's spe lling. a 
‘reat deal can be ACT omplished 

A tew 
studies teacher complain that her stu 
know the meanings of 


vears ago | heard a social 
lents did not 
vords. On following up this complaint, 
that tl 


most of the words 
vere specialized ones—words like those 


| discovered 
nentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
| advised the teacher to spend some 
time on the vocabulary of her subject 
ind assured her that I would follow up 
the students in’ their 
The subject teacher should teach the 
special vocabulary of his subject, and 
the English teacher should cooperate 
to find the 


English classes. 


y showing students how 
exact meaning of words in context as 


other ways of vocabulary 


vell as by 
building 
You are concerned with the improve 


nent of student writing nd | agree 


ol no 


with you that an exchange of intorma 
tion is very valuable in teaching com 
position. Your check form would be a 
very practical aid in bringing about 
closer cooperation between the English 
I am not 


and social studies teachers 


concerned about a teacher with your 
work, but I am 
concerned about the 


teachers who allow pupils to 


attitudes on written 


deeply Soc ial 


! 


studies 


write fragments instead of sentences, 


and accept the word or phrase answet 
at all times. Thev are the teachers—no 
doubt a minoritvy—who insist that facts 


+} 


are the I won 


only things that matter 
der also about the “workbook” 


who permits students to write in their 


teacher 


paper bound exercise books with little 


concern about capital letters, 


punctuation spelling good usage uM 
straight thinking 

Your suggestion on the reading of A 
Tale of Two Citic s when history classes 
are studying the French Revolution, is 
very worthwhile. When English classes 
and history classes are made up of the 
same pupils, this can be arranged very 
Naturally, some of the classes 
readers do not read the 


the simplified 


readily 
with 
Dickens novel except ir 
editions 

I have observed the increased use of 


poorer 


historical novels by history teachers in 
recent years. This is, 
step forward, especially when English 
and history teachers cooperate In se 


lecting titles, ete 


In my opinion al 


Poor Readers Handicapped 


In many history classes. the 
reader is greatly handicapped by the 
textbooks used for study Perhaps pub 
lishers have been slow in developing 
texts that may be understood by the re 
tarded or even the just-below-average 
student. One of my 
found that her slow sophomore group 
under 


pt OTC T 


English teachers 


was having great difficulty in 
standing a world history text. She spent 
considerable time showing the pupils 
how to read their assigned reading. The 
history teacher with the group 
also helped these students in the read 
ing of the text. Why don’t history teach 


same 


An English Teacher 


Looks at SOCIAL STUDIES 


ers urge publishers to produce more 
texts for the poor reader? 

I would like to tell you and all other 
social studies teachers that vou are 
doing an excellent job in teaching stu 
dents to become better citizens. In my 
high school, students use voting ma 
chines, hold campaigns and elections 
work at town political headquarters 
visit town and county courts, and have 
other 
citizenship 

Also on the positive side, | would like 
skillful use of discussion 


many practical experiences 1 


to mention the 
techniques by social studies and history 
I feel that the 


moved 


teachers. In some ways 


social studies teachers have 
ahead of English teachers in this field 
In the techniques of teaching speech 
however, I believe that the — social 
studies teacher might learn much trom 
the English teacher, who has often had 
more speech training than his social 
studies colleagues. For example, when 
students are scheduled to give talks on 
history, current events, or related sub 
jects in assembly, the social studies 
teacher should obtain the cooperation 
of the speech or English teac her to per 
tect student delivery. 

Mv letter to you 
until it has mentioned something about 
core programs When 
maintain a good balance between his 
torical content and the language arts 
I am in favor of them. But when an 
overzealous historv teacher 
additional time afforded by the core for 
additional history study and neglects 
the language arts, I feel that students 


should not stop 


core programs 


uses the 


are being cheated out of a very neces 
sary part of their education. 

Really, on looking letter 
again, I find that we are in agreement 
on most of the points that you have 


over my 


made, especially on those dealing with 


cooperation between the English and 
Whether I am 
typical of all English teachers remains 
I did teach history as well 


social studies teachers 


to be seen 
as English during my first four vears in 
the profession 
Sincerely, 
Harpy R. Fincu 








What Do You Say? 


What do you have to add to this discussion? Let us have your comments 
and suggestions. We'll print the best in an early 


issue.—Editors 








teachers must consider the fact that 


TV Is A-V 


comes closer to the classroom 


issture 


te. When the 
ilm directly 


} 
mulating of 


OSe-tIDS 
kept 
tering 
m some yt 
prejudiced 
I 
lott 
tters on 
thre ot 
print 
I 


} 
7 Silent 


commer 


hold 
the 
surface 
into the 


nto 


»wn shaki 


By William 
Bre oklyr 


J. Temple 


lege, N Y 


A picture, an easel, participating stu- 
dents—these help Art Instructor Henry 
O'Connor bring teaching to life for New 
York City’s “The Living Blackboard.” 


vith phot raphy 
| using mate 

yrre 

ylues wh 
erXCE Ile nt pro 
wld?” where 
handled be ill 


many months 


| 


board 
talent on 

may have to 
crayoth OF a 
white surface in 


e. Get 


t an artist supply 


i big pad 


Fun 


our programs are In the 
talks. dramatized research 
issroom lik teaching 


} 
lirect ¢ 


like invbody else ir r\ vill need re 
he irsals For 


you 


format, a routine, and 1 
ideas, he good intormative pro 
is Johns Hopkins Science 
Wizard, Zoo Parade 


ilso proht by the research of 
State rT pple 


effectiveness of 


Arie d | 
] | 


Urams suct 
Revieu Vir 

\ ur Can 
the Penn vho have been 
films in 


I hese 


tried 


studying the 
g for the 
hers I ive 


trainin Wees 


deve some 


ire 


WOVEN Prin iple s which can be ap 


I 
well as to 
| 


television 


| 


nnd 


just is 
vs ippls to the teach 


| 
mance skills imparting mn 


! 
behavior 
to offer on 
100 words 
efficient 


I vels 
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New RCA V iICTOR 


“4.5 Extended Play” 
Red Seal Records 
now ...up to 16 minutes per record! * | SO * 


Musie for every classroom—complete on one side—for only 


\ partial list of “EPs” —for Extra Pleasure! Vail coupon for complete listing 


Marche Slav (7¢/ On the Trail (Grand ( Clair de Lune (/e/ 
In a Persian Market (A Grofé); Danse Macabre (Saint-Saens) Liebestraum No. 3 (Liszt); 

a Ba : Polonaise No. 6 in A-Flat (Chopin) 
Meditation (Vassenet); Album Leaf — mete 
(Grieg); Traiumerei (Schumann); 

Wl Minuet in G (Beethoven) Intermezzo (Cavalleria Rusticar 
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Little Lead Soldiers 
Funeral March of a Marionette 
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I spana Kap-odie (C} Song of India (Kimshy-Aorsahkof/ ): 
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RCA Vier Rn RECORDS 


High-Quality RCA Victor 
Bluebird Classics 
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Var coupon for comple te listing 


Finlandia (Si/ Pomp and Scheherazade (hin Kor 
Cireumstance (//: Fingal’s Cave Phe Flight of the Bumble-Bee 
(Mendelssohn): Invitation to the (Rimsky-Korsakoff): Russian Sailors’ 
Danse Macabre (5 S Prefade Danee (Heber Phe Jewels of the Dance (Glieére): Prinee lgor: Polo- 
os the Aersoun of a Fane Madonna: Intermezzo (I! o//-herr vetzki Mareh (Borod and others 


Capriccio Italien 
1812 Overture 


Caucasian Sketches (/ / 


Phe Swan Lake (/ 


Symphony in D (¢ 
Faust: Ballet Musie (Gounod) 


Peer Gynt Suites Nos. land 2 (G 
(Prokofief?): Mother Goose Suite (/h 


Der Rosenkavalier Suite (/ 


Peter and the Wolf Prices do not apply outside continent 


Nutcracker Suite 
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Last month Radio-TV Editor Nancy Faulkner explored the 
possibilities of educational television stations. In 

this second article she reports what educators are doing } 
now, in cooperation with commercial telecasters. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION. In New York City, handicapped high school stu- 
dents receive their diplomas after thrice-weekly TV and radio instruction 
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The textbook that speaks 
.. aSOUNDMIRROR |! 


subjects such as story dramatization, reading and 
music are vastly improved. Students can play and replay 
correct versions —compare them with their own efforts — 


and record their progress. 


Wi TAPE RECORDINGS of high fidelity, elementary 


The Brush Soundmirror is ideal for use in all grades... from 
kindergarten through college. It’s simple to operate, is read- 
ily portable and is built for rugged handling. It has excel- 
lent tonal fidelity to permit faithful reproduction. 

You’ll increase student interest —and accomplishment —with 
Soundmirror, a truly fine instrument. Write for further infor- 
mation on the versatile Soundmirror. Brush Electronics 
Company, Dept. \-3.3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


BRUSH ELECTRONICS | COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAL AND RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS The Bro Ses : it ¢ 
PIEZOELECTRIC MATERIALS « ACOUSTIC DEVICES Brush Electronics ¢ 
MAGNETIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT ts an operating 

ULTRASONIC EQUIPMENT (Saaeee J} Clevite Corporation 
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10,000 FEET DEEP 


The story of man’s never-end 


FORMOSA-BLUEPRINT FOR A ing search for oil is dramati 


FREE CHINA cally told in this splendid 


THE MIDDLE EAST swamplands of Louisiana. All 


SERMANY TODAY phases of oil exploration 


CANADIAN BOOM from early seismic operations 


ART IN AMERICA to actual drilling, are depicted 
in 20 entertaining minutes 


Phe movie is 16 mm. sound 


NEW INDIA’S PEOPLE | movie filmed deep in the 


ind available free of charge 
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Shell Oil Company |f ; 
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CANADIAN youngsters at a party watch National Film Board's filmstrip ‘’Cut- 
outs Up-to-Date.’’ Afterwards they had lovely time with scissors, paste, paper 
New Ottawa Library service rents projectors for 50 cents, strips for 10 and 15 
cents. Library filmstrips are also popular with the hospitalized and shut-ins \ vir studen 
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ANNOUNCING ... A NEW 16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE 


coroners Felevision: How It Works! 


Other recent Coronet film releases you'll 
want your students to see include: 
Mary Had a Little Lamt Prehistoric Times 
Flipper, The Seal The World Before Man 
Bunny Understanding the Dolla 
How to Prepare A Class Report 
Feet and Yard Rest That Builds Good Health 
School Rules: How They Help Us Who Are The People of America? 


Simple Changes In Matter The Ugly Duckling 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
Write for vour free capy of “Ve 
Coronet’s big. a TT 053-1954 Catalogue Coronet Films 


containing complete information 


Dept. ST-353, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


on all Coronet teaching films 
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education Encyclopaedia Britannica land of the nn Daw 
Films has made another high level con- , 
tribution in film production—six signifi- 
cant and educationally superior releases 
in the single subject area of social studies 
the DEMOCRACY SERIES. In this 


CENTRALIZATION & DECENTRALIZATION group of films, students will be helped 
to a better comprehension of the forces 


that have shaped our position in the 


o% - 
world today. This series of EBF releases 
is another proof of leadership and con- 
fidence in the tuture of educational 


motion pictures! 
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d white, 20 minutes, two reels, $8 
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617 WORLD BALANCE OF POWER- >} 
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325 DEMOCRACY (8 
326 DESPOTISM 
353 PUBLIC OPINION 
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HOW TO ORDER 4 Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Ave « Wilmette, Illinois 


Dept. No. ST-33 
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y ‘< 4 ’ = ’ Retailing—a Dynamic Career That Pays 
New Films and Filmstrips Retne-¢ De 
Ser ‘ The City College of New York 
New Films irown s novel. Association - ae 17 Lexington e., New York 10 
Voices Under the Sea—20 ati Im, Ridgefield, N. J uae sin” Wiaunacibe 
lersea cables: Drum loliday And the Earth Shall Give Back Life—25 Qiycoripti s designed for grades fiv 
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gives you EXTRA VALUE 
at no extra cost! 





recordings, tse the 
experts use. That's 
Audiotape — made by lio engineers » meet the most 
exacting professional requirements 
It’s now available on plastic or paper base, and in all 
standard size reels from 150 to 5,000 feet 
Here are some of the extra-value features that you get in 
the new 7” reels of plastic base Aud ay at no extra cost. 


GUARANTEED SPLICE-FREE 


IMPROVED REEL DESIGN with ney + inch hub gives more A liberal education in 
accurate timing, more constan itch, slower rotational FREE: 


; modern sound recording 
speeds, reduced tape tension 1 less head wear 


Audio Record brings you up-to-the-minute infor- 
PERFECTED ANTI-FRICTION PROCESS eliminates annoyin mation on all phases of tape and dise recording 

igs” - including articles of special interest to schools and 

tape squeal — prevents “tackiness” even under extreme rt ‘ 

} ae , colleges. A letter or post card will put your name 

temperature and humidity conditions on our free mailing list 


MAXIMUM UNIFORMITY OF OUTPUT — guaranteed not to ex AUDIO DEVICES, Inc 
e 


ceed +sdb within the reel and +'db from reel to reel 


What's more, Audiotape oxide is specially formulated to give 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
maximum output with minimum distortion . je Mark > ri fil i 
Trade Mar Li i ‘ 1 ‘ ia ° ° 
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Children make 
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When books match teen-age interests = 


They WILL Read 


WV" \l t By MAX J. HERZBERG FAB Readers Write 





MARCH SELECTIONS 


Each month TAB Club offers to members 16 
new fiction and non-fiction book choices 


NO PLACE TO HIDE, Bradley—25: 
SPANISH: SELF-TAUGHT THROUGH PIC- 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ec i not reserved for old-style tor TURES—35: 
$51 Fourth Ave. New York 10. N.Y. 00h rt da 1 wl rea RED RUST, Cannon—25. 
| eed ir t X-M rk GREAT STORIES FROM THE SAT. EVE. POST—25. 
Please send complete kit’ of materials i t THE UNIVERSE AND DR. EINSTEIN, Barnett—35 
eee a, ee ( ' nal growt HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS, Peterson—35¢ 
t ersonal re ng th THE SOUTHPAW, Haines—25: 
LONG WHARF, Pease—25: 
CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT, Forester—25: 
HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, Doyle—25: 
SPIRIT OF THE BORDER, Grey—25: 
THE SPANISH CAVE, Household—25- 
Street ! crest ( ( ( t FUN FOR THE FAMILY, Meyer—25¢ 
Cine a retull) balances the selection PUPPY STAKES, Cavanna—25: 
s le books for boy POCKET GUIDE TO WILDFLOWERS—35. 
| interests; books | Vv. averag BATTER UP, Scholz—25+ 
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NOW TAB BRINGS YOUR STUDENTS 


A GOLDEN GALLEON 


OF READING ADVENTURE 


50 GREAT BOOKS BY 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 
at 20% Discount! 


MODERN FAVORITES 
. Benson: Junior Miss (25c) 


Everyone laughs with teen-age Judy 

. Charnwood: Abraham Lincoln (35 
Vivid biography of great ma 

. Conrad: Almayer’s Folly (25 
Moving story of life on Far East river 
Crane: The Red Badge of Courage (25 
Young soldier faces and conquers fear 

. —— Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
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of Alaska's Gold Rush 

Nordhot & Hall: Mutiny on Bounty 

Most exciting sea yarn of famous mutiny 
. Nordhof & Hall: Men Against Sea (25¢ 

A sequel. Another stirring sea 
. Sabatini: Scaramouche (35< 
Swoshbuckling French lution 
Exupery: Night Flight (25 
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. Steinbeck: The Red Pony 
Story boy and ho 
. Stevenson: The Black ene 25. 

of England's War of Roses 
Great Short Stories (35< 
10 master story-teller 
. Twain: Tom Sawyer (25 
Humorous adventures of a 
. Twain: Life on the Mississippi 
Boyhood on the mighty 
Winwar: Joan of Arc 25. 
Authentic story of courageous 
Song of Bernadette 
Deeply moving story of miracle 


of 
Stirring tale 
brilliant 


tales by 


Ame 
25 


heroine 


35 


of Lourdes 


. Austen: Pride and Prejudice 
. Bronte: Wuthering Heights 

. Carroll: 
. Collins: 


. Dickens: 


. Eliot: 


. Lindeman, ed.: 


. Franklin: 


. Hawthorne: 
. Homer: 
. Homer: 


. Padover: 


. Poe: 


. Shakespeare: 


. Thoreau: 


. Pocket Book of Verse 


. Untermeyer, 
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FOREVER FAVORITES 
35« 
cou 

35< 

Intriguing novel of strange household 

Alice In Wonderland (25< 

Five humorous favorites plus 92 illustrations 

The Moonstone (25 

Famous mystery about missing gem 

A Tale of Two Cities 

London, Paris in French 


Comedy of manners of English ntry folk 


35< 


Story of Revolution 


. Dickens: Oliver Twist (25<« 


Abridged edition of best-loved novel 
Silas Marner (25¢ 


Man's struggle against Industrial Revo 
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lution 
Emerson (35¢ 

Americas sage 
of 


writings of 
Autobiography 
Franklin (25¢ 
Story of his life told 
Hawthorne: House of Seven Gables 
Hereditary curse upon a household 
The Scorlet Letter (35« 
novel of Puritan injustice 
Odyssey (35¢ 
Best-selling adventure story 
The tliad (35¢ 
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Benjamin 
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with sharp wit 


Classic 


for 3,000 years 
World's greatest 
Jefferson 
of Declaration 


35< 
Biography Independence 
author 


. Melville: Moby Dick (25< 


Adventurous tale of whaling ship doys 
Great Tales and Poems (35< 

tales, over 30 poems from writers best 
Shakespeare: Four Great Tragedies (35< 
Hamlet Romeo and Juliet Julius Caesar 
Macbeth 
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Four Great Comedies (35< 
Tempest, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, Mid 


summer-Night’s Dream 


. Shakespeare: Four Great Historical Plays 
35¢ 


IV (2 parts) Henry V 


25¢ 


return to 


Richard III, Henry 
Walden 
American classic of simple life 


ANTHOLOGY FAVORITES 
35< 


inspired poems 
Pocket Book of Story 


380 


collection of 


ed.: 


Choice 


Poems 
Poems of 
pages 


romance humor adventure 
This Is America (25¢ 


100 selections from American litera 


More than 
ture 


(25¢ 


20 top short stories from Scholastic 


. Good Reading (35¢ 


Your guide to 100 more great books 


. Stefferud, ed.: Wonderful World of Books 


Illustrated handbook for book lovers 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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P 835 
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15 years quality leadership 


NEWCOMB 


DEPT. G, 6924 LEXINGTON AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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‘Jackie Robinson Story” 
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Association Films, Inc. 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17. NY 


America’s foremost distributor 
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of 16mm motion pictures 
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328 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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New Ideas 
Go into school buildings for the new generation 
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School ji 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES in Rosemead (Calif.) Senior HS. feature open plan 
with no private rooms 


increasingly favored by banks and commercial offices 


‘ at Neck HS 


SINGING is a pleasure in the spacious, ventilated and sound-proof ch 


oral room 
of Great Neck (N.Y.) High School. With tiered platform, instructor sees everybody 





Planning, delegation of 


responsibility will help you to 
LEAVE with the OTHERS 


| )' YO! By STANLEY SOLOMON 
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Your School Can 
Have a Top-notch 
Mimeographed 
Newspaper 


FREE BOOKLETS TELL YOU HOW. 
First, a book with complete information 
on how to organize, finance, lay out, 
mimeograph and distribute your school 
newspaper. Second, the “Handbook 
for the Mimeographed High School 
Newspaper’ tells you the essentials of 
collecting, writing and editing the news. 

We'll be glad to send you these 
booklets along with samples of actual 
school newspapers and full information 
about isplecial A. B. Dick products for 
use with all, makes of syitable stencil 
duplicating products. Mail the coupon 
below, without obligation. 


AB DICK 


Send this coupon today 
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School Printing Projects 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY 

5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
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your physics students 


get their bearings! 


5 ers month's Scholastic’’ 
contains an advertisement of 
ours entitled: ‘‘From This Grand 
Old Man In Your Schoolbook 


Came This Brand-New Idea To 
Make Better Car Bearings.’’ 


We believe it will help your 
students by showing a practical 
application of a theory studied 


in physics classes 


You can have reprints 
without cost or obliga- 


tion by writing 


X\ 


GENERAL Morors 
Department of Public Relations 
Room 1-132A, 


Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Write for FREE Catalogue 
39-D) and Price List 


520 W. 48 ST. 
N.Y. 36,N.Y 
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1125 SIXTH AVE 
1143 SIXTH AVE 
1211 SIXTH AVE 
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Napole yn 1s reported to have said: “It 
is a political curiosity. It must be pre 
served.” What lid he mean? Why 
should a little country like Andorra be 
preserve |? 

t. How lo the people of Monaco 
earn a living? Although the people of 
\l MAACO derive Come from the vain 
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What connection is there between the 
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Map Man (p. 4) 

In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet a geographer who believes that 
the habitable parts of the earth can be 


ind must be greatly expand dl 
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1. Dr Kimble’s teacher defined 
geography, in part, as “Man working 
vith his environment.” What does this 
nean? Give examples 

2. What does Dr. Kimble mean 
vhen he savs that Canadian scientists 
by developing The kinds of seed have 
pushed forward the habitable area 

3. How can the Sahara desert be 
made to blossom? What factors should 
be taken into consideration be fore sucl 
1 program is attempted? 

} Have Vou become more interested 
in geography as a result of reading this 


interview with Dr. Kimble? Why? 

5. How can we improve geography 
teaching im our school? 
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1. Author of The 
the Native 
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of Courage 
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Penn Warren 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next issue 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


MAP MAN 


Meet geographer George Kimble, who finds there 





is plenty still left to explore right on the earth 


rge H. T. Kimble on a trip to Mars 

will crisply but politely Sa\ No 
tv-rour-vear old British scientist who heads a 
ution dedicated to exp!) ring our wp 
Mention 


: ~ | 
planet ! nble earth-bound in his thinking 


, , \ , , , 
interplanetary M mips and | ely 


“The re 


remind you 


s right here on earth 


ire plenty of place vhere man 
f the maps 
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in Geographical 

ble fingers will trace 


i, Asia, the Mid 


“just an hour's 


Park 


pointed out 
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it Palisades Interstate 


“To Increase Our Useful Land” 


il Society. which Dz 


Kimble 
is now sending an expedition t 
d tract at the northern tip of South Amer- 
Hight from 


block the entrances to this 


This area is a few hours 
Indians stil 


cgraphers. proc 
rit} I I 


| eeding on foot and by mule. 


the tribe 
kind 


kind, one that interests me more, is to 


just one f exploration,” the geographer ex 


An ther 

ncrease ur useful land by 

r od i 
Lanky and 


is a British ¢ 


plained 


mquering cold, drought, and 


Kimble dresses as immaculately 


ind spe aks 


sle nade r, Dr 


ibinet minister is calmly as a 


diplomat. But his eyes gleam and his voice rises excitedly 
| cusses his ideas for making habitable millions 


f ‘ 


square miles of the earth 


s wasteland. 
“These are the problems we should solve before we start 
think ng ibout interstellar space,” 


] “Look at the 


recent floods that devastated northern Europe. Anyone who 


he declared 
says we have conquered nature should take a look at what 


vit of nature 


on the rampage can do.” 


“Here Is a Real Challenge” 
believes, for example, that man now—tor the 


iis hands the weapon for winning his 


he desert. “We've 


er desert he said 


mastered water, 
“Here is a real 
money, devotion, and engineering 
between Europe and Africa is not the 
but the Sahara Desert. Yet 


Sahara that water wouldn't cure 


there’s noth 
It we 


Nile Rivers running through it, if we 


ed Photo—Conway 


uld take ocean water, de-salt it, and pipe it into the 
Sahara, we could make the desert blossom as the rose 
Dr. Kimble is the con 


it can be done is 


Another exploration envisioned by 
4 good example oft how 
Canada, where Dr. Kimbl 
War II as the first chairman of the new geography depart 
ment at McGill Universitv in Montreal 

Canada today is the largest exporter of grain, the bread 
basket 


quest of cold. 
lived for five years after World 


f the world,” the geographer said. “But she couldn't 


export any grain at all if her scientists hadn't developed 


quick-ripening seed. They have reduced the ripening per 


from 130 days to 100 and even to 80 


harvested farther north, where growing seasons a 


which means grait 


too short for ordinary seed. This is equivalent to pushing 


hese 
Kimball pointed out. “These problems must be solved 
Much of the world’s 

} 


turbulent history has resulted from man’s allowing his en 


the habitable area 

ire basic problems of man versus his environment 
or society will rot from the roots up 
vironment to get out of hand. He has wasted his resources 
let his goats nibble too much grass, and permitted the desert 


to encroach on his domain.” 


Geography—“’More Dramatic Than Any Novel” 

Dr. Kimble has been developing these theories ever since 
he first studied geography as a youngster in England, “unde1 
a master who enforced strict discipline and made us work 
hard, but was able to impress us with the relationship ot 
man to land. 

“For him,” Dr. Kimble recalled, “geography was human 
ity: Man against the earth, man working with his environ 
ment. He understood that each part of the world offers 
different opportunities and man must use all his opportuni 
ties to work out his destiny.” His teacher made geography 
more dramatic than any novel.” 

Dr. Kimble was graduated from the University of London 
and taught geography "before World War I. During the wa: 
he served as a meteorological officer in the British Navy and 
prepared weather maps that aided strategists in planning 
the D-Day invasion of Normandy. 

“My appointment to the American Geographical Society 
he said, “is one of the nicest gestures in international rela 
tions.” He hopes to spend the rest of his life in the United 
States 

‘But geographers are not concerned with boundaries bi 
tween nations,” Dr. Kimble went on. “We're trying to go 
beyond artificial boundaries and probe into the heart of 
things. We're concerned with maintaining the well-being 

! the entire earth, and increasing it if possible.” 
-~Larry Sims 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





The First Americans 
Are Last 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should the American Indians remain 


wards of the Federal Government? 


During emergencies, such as blizzards, Civil Aeronautics 
Patrol planes fly supplies to isolated Navaho families 


ABOUT THE QUESTION much already. They are convinced that by “helping” the 
Fine wut of weary keer of cer maibens 400000 Rodis Indians, the Government has destroyed their desire to help 
live on rocky, infertile reservations as “wards” of the Federal! themselves. They have strong allies among the nation’s 
Government. They are the poorest, most unhealthy, most economy-minded legislators AaenINg tor a balanced budget 
literate most segregate d sacinl group in the nation. The these lawmakers want to slash all needless programs 

first Americans” are last in everything. The Indians themselves are divided. Some want more 


Young Indians who left the reservation to 
g 


v t Government, some less. But practically all are discontented 
ight in the | 


with their present state. They were outraged last year when 


John Rice, an Indian killed in thé Korean War, was denied 


burial in a Sioux City private cemetery. Nearly 1,000 cases 


Army or work in defense plants have returned to tell the 
Indians they ought to do something about their lot. This 
loesn’t mean the Indians are going to rise up and take back 
the ire now pending in which Indians are suing the Federal 


1e country. But it does mean that they are going on 
. . » l or rj ne hei . 
rpath for thei political and so ial rights as American Government for real or imaginary wrongs done their ances 
1 1 
tizens tors by Uncle Sam. For instance, the Gros Ventres wanted 


Many of the Red Man’s white brothers feel that his p 


s the result of our nation’s neglect. They want the Depart 


light to recover for guide services rendered to Lewis and Clark 
by the girl Sacajawea 


t f Interior's Bureau of h lian Affairs to expand its The question is becoming nol ! re critical: “Should 


nent o 
tivities and do Jots more American Indians remain we / Federal Govern 





Others, however, think the, Government has done too ment- 


| barely sustain one cow. A Government = Indians were evei mited full citi 
YES! agent formed a cooperative among 22 zenship. Not t ‘ were they 
selected families. He helped them ob Jlowed to vote ry ite. Closed 

1, The progress Indians have made so tain, 3 $9,000 loan with which they built up in Jand insufficient for themselves 
for could be entane by discontinuing two deep wells and purchased farm and their cattle, without enough Gov- 
Federal protection prematurely equipment. The tribal farm repaid its ernment aid, they have become poor 
Most Americans who have traveled debt inside of two years and made a and dispirited. Their per capita income 
hrough the Southwest think of Indians — tidy $11,000 profit is about $150 a vear. one-tenth the na 


picturesque figures in blankets, stand Said Tom Segundo, Chiet of the Pa tional average. Their population, prob 
ng on the railroad platform with silver pagos, “We will have to raise a new bly $46,000 betore the white man’s 
coming dropped as low as 240,000 by 
But every year more Indians go to acy, bad health, and the suspicions of 1900 and even now is under 450,000 
making guns and tanks and planes an outside world. But a generation isn’t Over 100 ti : no English. How 


ir more go to high school ind SO long tora people who have lived here . | or te in today’s 


nd turquoise rings and bracelets for generation before we are rid of illiter- 


Every vear more of them take for 5.000 vears'” t-pa | SES] s. most tribes 


trouble to vote. Indians even have We must give the Indians the chance not n competitive Chev tend 
bby in Washington to raise that new generation, a genera- roing and cooperative 

he Indian Reorganization Act of _ tion better fitted to cope with the reali now, conscienceless whites trade 

1 helped a lot. It allowed Indians _ ties of our competitive system riz sessions at ridicu 
Indi 

2. Indians aren't ready to compete on gy llowed to sell their land. or they'd 
even terms with the white man! = | if ‘ 

) mie ss we were i) with 


{ 


I 
3 


ynivert their tribal organizations into 
| governments; gave loans to youths 
x college; authorized loans for farm 
nprovements and tribal enterprises Releasing Indians from the protection all protection, unscrupulous men 
Here is a story that is typical of the of the Government is like throwing a ! lose in for the kill. We’d be con 
rogress being made under the Federal small boy into cold water and telling ig first Americans to prisons, 


Government's protective wing him to swim. Maybe he'll swim. More — hos] poorhous taxpavel 


In Arizona’s Papago reservation, the likely, he'll sink like a stone | re than he’s paying 


land was so eroded that 250 acres would After all, it wasn’t until 1924 that now iddition, land spec rs would 








6 


snap up for a song the 56,000,000 acres pF 
yw set aside as Indian reservations 
3. Indians deserve special benefits as 


Government wards 


have per 
service ot 
them how 

re fevers 

he settlers 
urs to England 


wufactured 


Francis Kee Teller, young star of the re- 
cent movie, Navaho, reads a monthly 
newspaper published in Navaho tongue. 


iwworigmnes 


mily way to train people for tree 
give the The only 
them selt-reliant is to allow 


ur Government | to m treedom 

This iy to make 
icre *S them to be self-reliant 
1 the ink Ihe Indians could make more prog 
ress without the blundering help of mis 
For example, the 
of Arizona got tired of 


agents run 


Tht i 
ypas 
Federal Indian 


irm to the ground, with 


ing in the thousands 
aside 
iout help. The first 


25,000 profit, and 


brothers 


Arizona's largest 
IOKRCSINAall said 


int to 


Indians need no special protection; 
can take care of themselves! * 


! 
ioved sun 


ClCAaANnlhess 


were thead 


+ 


respect for 


centuries 
Constitu 
leracy, with 
reterendum 
women, its 
t masters 
es-within-a 

owers 
! 4 t hanger pow rtul 
] entral \ ! I ellerson 
NO! t t nal ‘ it will It said 
i s Cal ) xist without 
1. Indians won't develop self-reliance ; . savages. therefore 

os wards of the Government! ot 

Franklin 
“It would 
Nations of 


savages should be capable ot 


unity, Ben 
Red Men 
g ue SIX 
cheme for such a union and 


1,” 
execute it in such a manner 


that it has subsisted ages and appears 
indissoluble—and yet that a like union 
should be impracticable for ten or a 
dozen English colonies.” 

As further proof that Indians are basi- 
cally as good as white men, look at 
those who have succeeded The greatest 
athlete of all time, Jim Thorpe; the 
great Yankee pits her, Allie Reynolds; the 
famous ballerina, Maria Tallchief; the 
beloved Will Rogers; the former Vice- 
President of the U. S., Charles Curtis; 
as well as many others with full or part 
Indian ancestry. They are as good as 
whites in war as well as in peace. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said, “Never did I hear 
a complaint about the battle conduct of 
the North American Indian.” 

Admittedly, some Indians are dirty, 
drunken, lazy, and illiterate. So are a 
lot of palefaces. Left to their own de- 


i 


without restrictions 


would 


vices Government 
to hold them 
quickly call upon their great natural 
abilities and give the white man a run 
athletics, 


dow Nn, Indians 


money in business, 


and all other fields! 


for his 


farming 


3. The system is an out-dated hang- 
over from the days when Indians were 
dangerous and had to be penned up. 


Let us face the unpleasant truth. Ow 
forefathers put Indians into reservations 
ke pt them there because they didn’t 


them to make When you 


ht down to it, a reservation is just 


trouble 


rig 
ypen-air jail, a concentration camp 
Originally, Indians were not permit 
l | Gradually 


} 
illowed to 


the reservation 
¢ been 
discouraged by 

them thev ll be 

thev ll lose 


} 
The same agents 


that 


rs preventing Indians 


feasting, wearing Cos 
g for traveling for 


gv sport 
ittherwise engaging in the 

{ happiness 

Congress last 


was up before 


t 

hich would have made it possible 
# the 13.000 « mplovee s of the 
Affairs to carry 


warrant 


# Indian arms 


make arrests without 


They said 


tested bitterly 

agents would be “virtual 
lives of Indians.’ 

1 Indian ¢ 

What in we do 

A bronze 

} 


ind SalG 


the 


yMMmIssionel 


cans for thou 
Ne We»Pre 
American 


Wall 


of like I i ‘S] tor 
brother's 

Let's with 
kindness and drop the entire antiquate d 


stop killing the Indians 


system of guardianship! 
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Traitors 


The loyalty program stands guard 


Cees p4 Rete r—— 


Buf 


READY FOR CRACKDOWN-—There is no place in Government service for 


traitors . 


N HIS State ot the 


Congress, President Dwight D. Eisen 


Union message to 


hower pledged to “make certain that 
this nation’s security is not jeopardized 
by false servants.” The 
said he would “clear the atmosphere of 
that that ac 


epts rumor and gossip as substitutes 


President also 


unreasonable _ suspicion 


tor evidence.’ 
Thus the President took firm note of a 
increasingly 
do 
employees 
vho are disloyal to the United States? 
Soon afterward, the President 
iounced his new loyalty program. This 


problem that has become 
what should we 


officials 


mportant about 


Government and 
an- 


program recognized that the vast ma 
America’s 2,500,000 Federal 
unfailingly loyal. 
few 


jority of 
public servants are 
But it aimed at weeding out the 
mploye es who might be disloyal, or for 
some moral or physical reason (such as 
the to talk 
too much) might be poor security risks 


lrunkenness or inclination 
nd therefore unfit to safeguard the na 
tion’s interests. 

The new Administration hoped that 
through its loyalty program the Execu 
tive branch of the Government would 
do such a good job that Congressmen 


and their committees would have to 


the loyalty program must protect our basic civil liberties. 


} 
ly 


spend less time investigating the loyalty 
of Government employees 

President Eisenhower made Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., the 
nation’s chief security officer. But under 
the plan each department 
Commerce, Agriculture, Interior, and so 
forth) of the Federal Government was 
given full responsibility for the loyalty 


(such as 


of its emplovees 


How the Program Works 


All new employees and those old ones 
against whom there was an inkling of 
would be The 
screening would be done by the Fed 
Bureau of the 
department's own security force, head 


suspicion screened. 


eral Investigati yn and 


ed by a departmental security office: 
\ three-member 
be set up in each department to hear 


hearing board would 


ippeals by those who might possibly be 
risks. Fo make sure that these 
would be fair, 
boards would be composed of officials 


security 


hearings the hearing 
of other departments. Each department 
head (Secretary of Secre 


tary of Agriculture, and so forth) would 


Commerce, 


have the final decision in cases involv 
ing members of his department. Indi 
viduals who felt they had been unjustly 


over the security of our nation 


treated could appeal from the depart 
head’s ruling to the 
rhe loyalty plan was put int 
operation by former President Harry 
S. Truman in October, 1947. The Eisen 


hower program differs from that of Mi 


ment courts 


first 


Truman in several respects. It sets up 
, 
as a standard for discharging or refusing 
to hire someone “a reasonable doubt as 
to security.” This includes disloyalty 
and such other things as drunkenness 
the “blabber 
mouth,” and moral] unfitness. Under the 


old program, the standard was “a rea 


reputation of being a 


sonable doubt as to loyalty” alone. 
Walter Lippmann, nationally-known 

called the 

policy “a cool recognition of the lessons 


newspaper columnist, new 
which can be learned from the trials and 
errors” of the preVious administration 


Arguments Pro and Con 


The reception given the new program 
was not entirely complimentary, how 
ever. Some said the Eisenhower formula 
the 
rights of the individual employee. They 
claimed it would work hardships on 
those who seek careers in Federal serv 
ice. Employees in private industry, they 
pointed out, are not similarly required 
to bare their private lives and thoughts 
to strangers. Others 
system of testing the loyalty of Govern 


was too severe, a restriction on 


insisted that no 


ment workers could be entirely fait 
[hey claimed that any system is con 
trary to our democratic principles and 
threatens civil liberties guaranteed to us 
by the first ten amendments to the Con 
stitution. 
Nevertheless, we 
firm checks on the loyalty of men and 
entrusted with the 


ment’s business will continue 


can be certain that 


Govern 
sO long 


women 





communism 


American de 


que stuions 


f aman or 


nment job 
luring 
i; 


Loyalty Becomes an Issue 


he flames 


kindled, tl 


y 


maress wert 
rnest on the sul 


the young 
ish scienti secrets of the 


bomb 
| 
- 


tree Vvorid t “ 
nited States citizens 


Stu ed 
} 


TTLIC Russians 


as aick d V 
only 

1 
ncidentally “W con 


iS 


C,overnment 


Restrictions Grow Tighter 
Ameri 


f scorn in this 


Soon the names of several ins 
vere idded to the roll 
their activities 


} 


pressure in be 


countrv. The stories of 


ht ind more 


brought more 


half of tighter securitv regulations 
Elizab th Bentles 
nunist spy courte! 
freely in W rton 
William W {emington 


f Comme 


a confessed Com 
told |} 
ircles. She named 
i Department 
of 


1OW she move d 


is a source 


Soviets. Remington 
victed of lving at one 


informat 


u in f 
vais tl 

| 
of his trials 


in employee of the 


Judith Coplon 
Justi 


Department of was arrested in 
New Yor 
Kussian 

classified Government documents 
of for 


technicalities 


t} 


kK City in the company of a 


igent. Found in her possession 
wert 
She w nvicted 
Russia. Le gal 
nitted her 

Alger Hiss 


\f 


twice spying 


is ( 
have per 


to tree 


remain tempor irily 
ung man who had the 
some of America’s leading 
both political parties, was 
nut by a confessed former Com- 
Whittaker ¢ i fel- 
»w-member of a Communist cell that 
rated in Washington 1930s. 


Hiss had | State 
mirtment 


Dej 

President 

itional ( 
Il. He 


ference 


a \ 
conhdence 
' 


Statesmen 


} 
p ynted ( 
is 


munist 1ambers 


in the 


in the 


cial 
had 

it to important inter 
World 
“ retary general of the 
t which the United Nations 
ind in 1948 became head 
he respected ( Foundation 
e. He denied ve at 
ommunist Atter 


con 


ee TI 


act ompanied 
> 
Ro seve 


mferences during 


is Sec 


is founded 
irnedic 
hemently tl 
been a ( 


ials he was 
serving 


Is now 
Federal peni 


. ‘ 
figures ime into 
loyalty 


Rep., 


of the 


nen is a result 
] Se ph Met arthy 
d there were Communists 


His 


prominence 


Sen 
charg 
he State 
ht him 


activities 
| 


im 


Department 
g national 
stirred up much controversy. Sen 
i | \M Nixon 
sistence was credited with keeping alive 
he Hiss « 


Vice-Presidency of the 


Rep Cal.), whose per- 


was propelled into the 
United States 


se, 


Campaign Issue 

Under 
ot 
they 
their 


Chere were also other results 
he Taft-Hartley 
ions were required to declare 
not ( before 


benefits 


1.,} 


labor law leaders 


were ommunists 
certain 
loyalty 


ms could enjoy 


uni 
Grand juries entered the inves- 
field The activities 
grand jurv in New York 
careful screening of all Americans work 
he United Nations. Individual 
pted anti-subversive 
if their own 


of 


resulted 


tigation one 


ina 


idl programs 


Loyalty oaths the 


became 
order of the day 

During the Presidential campaign last 
fall, the lovalty-subversion controversy 
became one of the Re 
in 


> s 
central issues 


charged the Democrats 
done enough to weed 
Democrats they 
and intended to 


Truman had once 


public tis 

had 
out subversives 
had lone 
do better 
said the Hiss case 
ind Secretary 
Acheson he 


is back Hiss 


power! not 
said 
i good job 
Pre side nt 

was a “red herring’ 
of State Dean 
would not turn 


I hose re marks 


forms ! 
had 


said 


Alger 


were used time and again as campaign 
fodder by the Republicans 

beginning of Mr. Truman’s 
loyalty program 1947 until the end 
of 1952, 4,000 Federal employee 


and prospective employees were inves 


From the 
in 
O00 
Full field investigations, re 
some doubt 
in 24.430 cases. In all, only 
found to have back 


caused their dismissal o1 


tigated 
} t} 


quirea Was 


ere 
were made 


190 


srounds 


persons were 


i 
that 
their employment by th 


TT 
tor lovalty 


prevented t} 


Government reasons 


No Place for Traitors 


While the undoubtedly 
caused the discharge of potentially dan 
there some widel\ 


»t ot 


om 


program 
gerous persons, were 


Zed « injustice, most 
whi were corrected. A ( 
merce Department official, the wife of 
of Mr. Truman’s key was 


cloud of suspicion for months 


wastid 
mublici iSeS 


i 

h later 
one advisers 
under i 
A former Communist had reported he 
a woman he had met 
1 1928 or 1929. When 
he 


woman 


believed she was 


Communist 
onfronted by her 
} 


Sa 


he wasn’t 


She 


said 
certain she was the was 
cleared by the Government 
On the face of it, all 
good will recognize that 
place in Government service 


1 
wi 


Americans of 
there 
tor 


to 


Is ne 
those 
o would betray our country a po 
tential enemy 

But it is also agreed that t 
* a roomful of King Solomon’ may be 
needed to devise a program that 
the loyalty of 2,500,000 Federal 
empl vees—and at the time pro 
tect the basic civil liberties of all 
the efficiency of Government service. 

It isn’t strange that the loyalty pro 
have had more brickbats and 

bouquets than any other proce 

lure of the Government in many vears 

The new Eisenhower program, while 
launched in the hope that the Executive 
department will be permitted to show 
that it can do the job, is bound to have 
competition from Congress. Al- 
ready the House Un-American Affairs 
Committee and two committees of the 
Senate have announced investigations 


} } 


ne Wisco 


WOE 
insure 
same 
and 


grams 


more 


some 


including inquiries into the loyalty of 
college and university teachers 

Dr. James Brvant Conant, 
cently resigned as president of Harvard 
University to accept President Eisen 
hower’s appointment as United States 
High Commissioner for Germany, took 
note of this in his final report to the 
Harvard Board of Overseers. 

Dr. Conant expressed the hope that 
Government attempts to find subversives 
an atmosphere in 


who re 


would “not create 
which professors would be afraid to 
speak freely on public issues.” If Gov- 
agencies sought to take over, 
i€ ndependence of colleges 
thr 


ernment 
| 
he said, tl 


would be eaten d 





HE world 
sists not only of major powers, but 
also of middle-sized and little countries. 
In addition to the “big league,” and 
the’ minor leagues, there is a “sandlot 
league.” It is made up of tiny countries 
which have been overlooked by the 
: marching 


we too often forget, con- 


march of eventstand_ by 
armies. 

The smallest of these little-known 
lands are the Maldives, San Marino, 
Andorra, Monaco, and Liechtenstein. 
Even on the larger maps, they appear 
as tiny dots, no more than freckles on 
the face of the earth 

In a special SETISE they 
historic accidents. It is probably over- 
rather than generosity) that ac- 
counts for these midgets among the 
giants. While many a mighty empire 
crumbled to dust. thev managed to sur- 


represent 


sight 


vive. 
These Lilliputian states have their 
own national flags, their own postage 
stamps, even their own little armies 
Some of them have populations not 
much larger than the enrollment in your 
high school. And the entire width of 
one of them Monaco) could be cov 
ered by 2,127 copies of Senior Scholas 
tic—our staft 
ne out! 
They 


stamp countries not 


mathematician figure d that 


( alle d 


only 


have been “postage - 
because of 
their size but also because the sale of 
their stamps to collectors is an impor 
tant source of their income. Each time 
the government treasury gets low, new 


postage stamps are issued 


eo 


am Jt 


ae) 
ey MALO VE ISLANDS poor 


The Maldives 


Chis newest republic in the world is 
i cluster of some 2,000 palm-fringed 
coral islets in the Indian Ocean, 460 
Ceylon. The total 
irea 18 115 square miles 

On these 
000 happy, light-hearted people. The 
Maldivians Moslem folk 
They were converted from Buddhism to 


miles southwest of 
enchanted islands live 93, 


are ; gentle 


Countries 


Meet the world’s smallest countries—overlooked 
by the march of events and by marching armies 


Mohammedanism by Arab seatarers in 
1153. 

For generations, the Maldivians have 
led a peaceful, care-free existence. They 
are among Asia’s best-fed people. Their 
islands abound in coconuts, fruit, and 
edible nuts. Fishing and mat weaving 
are the leading industries. There are no 
jails, no crime, no poverty, no taxes! 

On the first day of this year, the 
Maldives became a republic, ending 
836 years of the sultanate. 

A national poll was taken in Febru 
ary, 1952. All persons over 15, both 
men and women, participated. The vote 
was 99 to | for a republi: 

As their first President, the Maldivi 
ans chose 43-year-old Achmed Moham 
med Amin Didi, former Prime Minister 
and son and grandson of recent Sultans 

Elected with him was a Senate of 80 
members, and a Lower House of 46 
Among these members of the national 
legislature are 13 women, including 
both the Leader of the House and the 
Speaker of the Senate 

The Maldivian women have onlv re 
cently abandoned the wearing of heavy 
veils on their faces, required by Moslem 
custom 

Since 1887, 
been under British protection 
the infant republic continues to be 
guarded from foreign attack by Britain, 
but enjoys complete independence in 
all other respects. 

The ceremony proclaiming the re 
public took place last January 1 in the 
capital city of Male, before a colorful 
throng of islanders. Most of the men 
were in sarongs and the women 
in ankle-length, pastel-colored Mother 
Hubbards. 


In contrast, President Didi wore what 


the Maldive Islands have 
Today 


was described by correspondents as a 
“slightly modified uniform of a British 
admiral and British general with four 
rows of decorations.” 

From an ancient island-nation, thou 
sands of miles away, came a touching 
birthday message to the infant island 
nation. “For the future,” wrote Queen 
Elizabeth I, “we wish you good luck 
fair winds, and calm waters.’ 


San Marino 


This oldest and smallest republic 
in the world lies in the eastern foothills 
of the Apennines, 125 miles north of 
Rome. It is atop Mount Titano, 2,500 
teet above the Adriatic plain. Its area 
is only 38 square miles—one-tenth the 
size of New York City. The 12,150 San 
Marinese are predominantly of Italian 
stock. 

This little republic has a unique his 
tory. It was founded about 350 A.D. 
by a Dalmatian stonecutter named Ma 
rinus. He came to work in the quarries 
of Mount Titano 

The owner of the 
Rimini 


mountain, a rich 


lady of (whose two sons Ma 


rinus cured of a mysterious disease 
gratefully gave him Mount Titano as a 
site for a monastery. In time a town 
grew up around this monastery. There 
and in the area surrounding it, Marinus 

their hav 
lived ever since. 

After Marinus’ death in 360 A.D., he 
was made a His words—going 
back almost 1,600 yvears—have served as 
a sort of “foreign policy” for San Ma 
rino: “We do not inch of 
others’ lands, and we will not give up 
When, centurie: 
Marino 


recalling 


followers and descendants 


Saint. 


want an 


an inch of our own.” 
later, Napoleon offered San 
more territory, its citizens 
Marinus’ words—turned down the offer 
All through its history the tiny re 
public has offered asylum to politic il 
refugees from other nations. That rig 
is guaranteed in its Constitution 
Probably the revered foreign 
name in San Marino is that of Abraham 
Lincoln. The American President was 
made an “honorary citizen” of the re 
public it the outbreak of the Civil War. 
On May 7, 1861, President 
penned the following note to his friend 
in far-off San Marino: “I thank th 
council of San Marino for t! wnor of 


most 





conferred upon me. 


inion is small, your 
one of the 


It has by 


most 
ifs ex 
d the truth, so full 
the friends of hu 
f runde d on 
of be 


is to he secure and 


nment 


} 
Is Cap ible 


San 


vealth, no poverty 


niniature country olf 


' ' 
imcorme 


tax—and no public debt 


Neither are there 


Marino. But this hasn’t prevented 


t ‘ 1 
ite from Ss 


any airplane s in 


uing air-mail stamps 
sale to collectors Other exports 
e barley, wine, cattle, building stone.) 

San Marino 
Council of 60 members elected by pop- 
ular vote The Council 
indidates for the two highest offices 
in the 
Ata publi 
ix candidates are 

n. A blindfolded child then draws the 


is governed by a Grand 
nominates Six 
republic—the Captains-Regent 
names of the 


deposited in a silver 


ceremony the 


two men who become the 


1 Marino 


[The two Captains-Regent 


names ot 
int rulers of Sar 
serve a 
erm of onl nonths, and each re 

a month 


Andorra 


Of the five “small try” nations, An- 
dorra is the smallest in population but 
inhabited by 
ind occupies 191 square 


half the New 


the largest in size {t is 
53,321 people 
miles—about one area ot 
York City 

This midget republic is tucked away 
high in the Pyrenees Mountains be- 
tween the borders of France and Spain. 
For more than six months each vear, 


the passes leading to France are 
blocked by Snow 

When Napoleon was conquering Eu- 
early 19th century he 
stumbled upon Andorra. He 


its history that he 


rope in the 
was so In 
trigued Dy gave 


orders for the little country not to be 


touched ‘It is a political curiosity,” 
Napoleon exclaimed. “It must be pre- 
Hitler, too, decided that it 
th occupying 


t t worth 
Andorra 


served 


The back 


1.200 vears, when a group of ¢ atalan 


history of goes 


peasants, fleeing trom the Moors who 
had Spain, settled in 


mountain valleys 


over-run these 

Charlemagne granted it independ- 
ence early in the ninth century. Andorra 
still treasures the document signed by 
him. Since 1278 it has enjoyed self-rule 


under the protection of France and the 
Spanish Bishop of Urgel 

Otherwise, Andorra is a self-govern- 
ndent republic. It is ruled 
il-General of 
heads of 
rs No One 

| 


ess he is married. The 


ing, indepe 
by a 
elected by the 
term of four ve 
the (¢ 


permanent “arm) ot 


Coun 24 members, 
families for a 
i can serve on 
ouncil unl 
Andorra consists 
ot seve ni pe li emen 
The Andorrans are 
Catholics and spe ik ( 
toms and vocations are 
were in ancient times. Sheep 


chiefly Roman 
italan Their cus- 
much the same 
as they 
farming are the leading 
Actually, 
equally, if not more, important. Andorra 
has been called the “smugglers para- 
dise.” Most of the grown is 
smuggled across the Spanish or French 
of customs. 


and tobacco 


occupations smuggling 1S 


tobac co 


~evading payment 


trontier } 


Monaco 
smallest of inde- 


.59 square 


The this 


pe ndent states is prec isely 


area of 


and please note the decimal 


It occupies a territory of only 


mile S 
point! 
375 acres. If vou are a fair golfer, you 
could drive a golf ball across the width 
ot Monaco in strokes. (Its aver- 


age width is barely 650 vards.) 


three 


But this tiny | rincipality is fortunate 
in holding a choice location in Europe. 
Its situation in the sunny Riviera on the 
Mediterranean coast of southern France 
has made Monaco the haven of pleas 
ure-seekers. 

Monaco’s population is 21,000. Of 
this number, only 2000—less than one- 
tenth—are full-fledged citizens. 

Monaco is rather snobbish about nat- 
uralization. Your family has to reside 
in Monaco for four generations before 
you may become a citizen. 

After enjoying independence for 800 
years, this little land was annexed to 
France in 1793 by the French Revolu- 
tionary government, which deposed the 
reigning Monacan Prince. His line was 
re-established in 1814, but the princi- 
pality was placed under the protection 
of the Kingdom of Sardinia. In 1861 
Monaco returned to French guardian- 
ship but retaine d its political independ- 
And Monaco inde- 
pendent ever since 

The Prince of Monaco was an abso- 
lute ruler until the adoption of a 
Constitution in 1911. This Constitution 
provides for a National Council of 21 
members elected by the people for four 


ence. has been 


years. The present ruler is 30-year-old. 


Prince Rainier III. 


The Mone gasques (as the citizens 
ot Monaco are called ) pay no income 
tax. Most of them earn a good living 
thriving tourist trade. Visitors 
than a million 


from the 
to Monaco number more 
a vear 

Postage stamps here, too, are an im 
portant revenue. However 
the principality’s chief income is de 


source of 


rived from the gambling tables of the 
world-famous Monte Carlo Casino 
Oddly enough, the Monaco residents 
not permitted to enter 
the gaming rooms. The theory appar 
ently is that gambling may be all right 
Mone 


themselves are 


for foreigners—but not for the 


Zasquc s! 


Liechtenstein 


This little principality—whose name 
is pronounced LIHK-ten-shtein—made 
the world press a couple of years ago 
It applied to the United Nations for 
membership in the International Court 
ot Justice 

The request was promptly approved 
by the U.N. General Assembly. How 
some of the delegates had to con 
heir atlases to find out just what 


ever, 
sult 
and where Liechtenstein is 
Liechtenstein lies on the east 
of the Upper Rhine, between Austria 
and Switzerland. It covers an area of 
exactly 65 square miles—which is a 
little smaller than that of the District 
of Columbia. It has a population of 
13.571, mostly of German stock. The 
people of Liechtenstein earn their liv 
ing primarily from farming and cattle 


bank 


raising. 

At one time a member of the German 
Confederation, Liechtenstein became 
independent in 1868. By a 1920 treaty 
with Switzerland, Liechtenstein 
Swiss money and belongs to the Swiss 
Customs Union. 

This little state is a 
hereditary monarchy. Under its 
Constitution, legislative 
with the Landtag (parliament) of 15 
members, elected every four years by 
direct, universal vote of the people. 
rhe present prime minister is Dr. Alex 
ander Frick. The reigning prince is 
Franz Josef II. 

For the privilege of being ruler of 
Liechtenstein, the reigning prince must 
contribute each year to the public 
treasury about $110,000. This covers 
practically all of the state's expenses. 
Not a bad idea, at that. 


uses 


constitutional 
192! 


power rests 








First Step to Freedom? 


The Eisenhower Administration 
struck a blow for freedom of the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

The new President asked Con- 
gress to pass a resolution denouncing 
the way Russia.distorted and mis- 
used international agreements 
reached near the close of World War 
II. The proposed resolution says the 
U. S. rejects “any interpretations or 
applications” of these agreements re- 
sulting in “the subjugation of free 
peoples.” 

What’s Behind It: During World 
War II it became clear that the two 
“great powers” of the postwar world 
would be the U. S. and Russia. The 
two nations differed greatly in aims, 
form of government, and world 
policies. 

Hoping for cooperation in spite of 
these differences, leaders of the two 
powers met to try to plan the post- 
war world. In 1945, the last year of 
the war, heads of the U. S., Russian, 
and British governments at Yalta (in 
Russia) and Potsdam (Germany). 

YALTA AGREEMENT 

When the Yalta conference met, it 
was not yet known whether the 
atomic bomb (later dropped on Ja- 
pan) would be a success. At Yalta, 
Russia was asked to join in the wa 
against Japan. Russia’s price was: 
The Kurile Islands and southern 
Sakhalin Island, held by Japan, to be 
given to Russia; Russia to get control 
of the two chief railroads of Man- 
churia (in China) along with control 
of two Manchurian ports (Port 
Arthur and Dairen). 

Nationalist China accepted these 
arrangements in a separate treaty in 
1945. Under this treaty, Russia also 
recognized the Nationalists as the 
legal government of China. In 1949 
the Russians, in effect, tore up the 
treaty by recognizing Red China as 
the Chinese government. Last week 
the Nationalist government of 
Chiang Kai-shek which holds the is- 
land of Formosa, said it considered 
the 1945 treaty as no longer binding. 

POTSDAM AGREEMENT 

At Potsdam new boundaries were 
traced for Poland. Russia got a slice 
of former east Poland, and Poland 
got a slice of former Germany. This 
arrangement was not to become final 
until approved by a future peace 
conference (not yet held 

At Both Yalta and Potsdam, the 
U. S., Russia, and Britain promised 


Understanding 


the ai¥ 


to set up democratic governments 
through free elections in the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe. The Nazi 
Germans had occupied this area dur- 
ing the war. 

Instead of living up to this agree- 
ment, the Russians helped Com- 
munists get control of the eastern 
European countries. These coun- 
tries, often called “the satellites,” 
now take orders from Russia. 

What could the U. S. do about 
this? During the Truman Adminis- 
tration, the policy of “containment” 
was adopted. This meant trying to 
prevent further Russian expansion 

“LIBERATION”? 

Some Americans wanted to work 
more actively to “liberate” the East 
Europeans. During the Presidential 
campaign, John Foster Dulles, now 
Secretary of State, proposed to en- 
courage “quiet” revolution in the 
satellite countries by work-slow- 
downs, sabotage, and passive re- 


*% 


“secret 


sistance. General Eisenhower in a 
campaign speech said the U. S. must 
try by peaceful means to restore 
freedom to the satellites. 

Last month, in his State of the 
Union message, the new President 
said he would ask Congress to reject 
understandings . . . which 
permit the enslavement of any peo 
ple.” (Parts of the Yalta agreement 
were kept secret for a time after the 
conference.) 

In the resolution as submitted to 
Congress, the President did not 
go quite so far, nor did he limit the 
resolution to the “secret” agreements 
He said, in effect, that the trouble 
wasnt with the agreements them- 
selves but with Russia’s failure to 
live up to them. 

Some Republicans 
stronger wording, which would de 
nounce the former Democratic Ad 
ministrations for making the agree 


wanted a 


meats 


NO HARD FEELINGS! Four months ago they were rivals for the Presidency 
Last month Adlai Stevenson (left), defeated Democratic condidate, called on his 
successful Republican opponent, President Dwight Eisenhower, and stayed for 
lunch at the White House. Mr. Stevenson also visited the State Department for in- 


formation on the Far East. He left this week on a five-months’ 


our of that area 
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lhe British were worried that the 
S.. single might throw 
ernational agreements out of the 
Secretary of State Dulles 
plained that the resolution would 


handed 
idow 


ot affect the legal status of the post- 
var arrangements, but was intended 
is a dramatic protest against Russias 
breaking of postwar promises 

What next? Is this the opening 
nin in a campaign to break Russia’s 
hold on the satellites? Is it possible 
to free the “captive peoples” without 


a Wal 


Truman Tells His Story 


Harry S. Truman is becoming 
an author. 
The tormer 


President savs he has 


ld the story of his career in public 
to Life Magazine; Life also has 
the rights to publish the story in 
book form. It is reported that Mr. 
Truman will receive $600,000 for his 
work 

Mr. Truman says he is about half- 
through the 
The we 


his ten 


sO 


othee 


writing of his ex- 
irk will cover 1935 


years as a U. S. 


Way 
pe riences 
to 1953 
Senator his thre 
President, and his nearly eight vears 


months as Vice- 


as President 

According to Life officials, publi- 
cation will begin late in 1954 

Betore _ res writing 
chores, Mr. Truman plans a trip to 
Hawaii late in March. He, Mrs. Tru- 
man, and their daughter, Miss 
Margaret Truman, will spend about 


uming h Ss 


i month in the islands 


Bohlen Goes to Moscow 


The United States is sénding a 
new ambassador to Moscow—and 
the Russians have agreed to let 
him in. 

He is Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, 
19, a career diplomat. He is one of 
the two top authorities on Russia in 
the U. S. State Department. The 
other Russian expert is George Ken- 
nan, the previous U. S. 
to Moscow. Russia demanded Ken- 
recall last October when he 
compare d Russia unde1 communism 
to Germany Hitler 

\lr. Kennan and Mr. Bohlen have 
their 
nion They 

study of the Russian 
ether in the early 1930's. 

knows Premier Stalin 


lly He 


ambassador 
nans 
under 


closels together in 


the Soviet | 


served as 


United Pre 


photo 


ATOMIC PREVIEW: These men should be well acquainted by this time! They‘re vol- 
unteers who are spending two months in a sealed submarine, the U. S. S$. Haddock, 
at New London, Conn. The purpose is to test equipment and “human factors” for 
life in the atomic sub which is now being developed. Present-day submarines 
surface often to recharge batteries. Atomic energy would permit a sub to stay 


underwater for months, even years. 


Can the air be kept free of carbon dioxide 


(the waste product of breathing)? Most important, how long can men stand it, 
crowded together in the cramped quarters of a sub, away from fresh air and sunlight? 


Russian language interpreter for 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman at 
the Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
conferences (see story on preceding 
Stalin and British leaders at- 
tended those meetings. Mr. Bohlen 
is the only American who heard 
what Stalin and Roosevelt said to 
each other in their private talks. 
Mr. Roosevelt took no notes on those 
talks. 

Mr. Bohlen’s most recent assign- 
ment has been as counselor in the 
State Department. In this post he 
followed Mr. Kennan—just as he 
does in the Moscow assignment. 
Will he have better luck than his 
predecessor in improving U. S.-Rus- 


page) 


sian relations? 


“Andor’”’ for “And/or’’? 


Georgia has a new word: 
“‘Andor.”’ 

The Georgia House of Representa- 
tives voted to create the word and 
add it to the language. It’s meaning, 
as defined by Georgia law, is: 
“either”: “or”; “both”; “and”; “and” 
and “or”; “and” or “or.” 

Perhaps you've noticed (especially 
in laws and legal documents) the 
term That line separating 
the two parts is called a virgule 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary de- 
“and/or” as meaning either 


\ phrase like “Mr. 


“and/o1 


fines 
“and” or “or.” 


and/or Mrs. John Spelvin” could 
mean either both the Spelvins or 
either of them. 

Georgia lawmakers said this led 
to confusion. The term “and/or” has 
been in controversy for years. One 
Wisconsin judge called it a “befud- 
dling nameless thing, a Janus-faced 
verbal monstrosity.” 

Some horrified gammarians pro- 
tested that Georgia’s new word com- 
pounds the confusion. 

What’s Behind It: How does a 
new word get into the language? 
Not just because a legislature orders 
it—but because people use the word 
and it becomes generally accepted 
and approved. Dictionary publishers 
keep watch for new words and new 
uses of old words. These usually are 
“on probation” until they become 
firmly embedded in the language. 

Webster's Dictionary plans to con- 
tinue “and/or.” Will ”andor” take its 
place in the dictionary some day? 


New Latin-Am. Team? 


Is a new economic alliance 
shaping up in South America? 

Juan Peron, president and boss of 
Argentina, went to Chile last month 
This was the first visit of an Argen- 
tine president to Chile in 40 years. 
The two countries lie back-to-back 
with the lofty Andes Mountains as 
their 


“spin 





It was net entirely a “social call” 
that Peron paid to his “old friend” 
Carlos Ibanez del Campo, who was 
elected president of Chile last Sep- 
tember. The purpose of his trip, the 
Argentine president told the press, 
was to try to solve economic prob- 
lems of the two nations 

As an example of the problems he 
had in mind, President Peron cited 
the fact that cattle cost four times as 
much in Chile as in Argentina, but 
steel costs twice as much in Argen- 
tina as in Chile. 

“What we are going to do,” he 
said, “is to erase the frontier. You 
shall have low-priced beef and we 
shall have inexpensive steel.” 

The presidents of the two coun- 
tries signed an economic agreement. 
The two countries pledged to in- 
crease trade between them and to 
encourage private investors in each 
country to aid the building of in- 
dustry in the other. Argentina is to 
exchange its meat, wheat, and edible 
oils for Chile’s steel, copper, sulphur, 
and nitrate. 

Bolivia and Peru may be asked to 
join the agreement. 

ANTARCTIC “COLD WAR” 

Argentina and Chile teamed up 
last month on another matter. On 
February 20 a British raiding. party 
pounced on an Argentine base on 
Deception Island off the frozen 
continent of Antarctica. The British 
arrested two Argentine citizens there 
and tore down buildings set up there 
by Argentina and Chil 
Deception Island is 250 miles 
south of Argentina the Ant- 
arctic Circle. Britain, Argentina, and 
Chile all have claims to islands and 
the Antarctic mainland in that area. 

The Argentine government de- 
manded that Britain rebuild the 
Argentine base. Chile also protested. 

Britain turned down the protest. 
Instead, she renewed her offer to 
submit the dispute over territorial 


neal 


claims to the World Court. The offer 
was, in turn, rejected by Argentina. 


Austria Stands Firm 


Neither Communism nor Na- 
zism: That was the verdict of the 
Austrian people last week. 

In a national election February 22. 
the two democratic parties won 147 
of the, 165 seats in the National As- 
sembly, which is Austria’s legislature. 

The conservative People’s party, 
which previously held 75 seats in the 
Assembly, won 74. The Socialist 
party gained six seats, for a total of 
73. These two parties have jointly 
ruled Austria since the end of World 
War II. 

On the other hand, the pro-Nazi 
Independent party won 14 seats, a 
loss of one. The Communists took 
four seats, a loss of one. 

Austria is occupied by the Big 
Four (U. S., Britain, France, and 
Russia). The Russians have blocked 
efforts to write a treaty with Austria 
and to occupation troops 
home. 


Moby Dick—1953 Style 


German shipmakers are fitting 
out a strange ship for an unusual 
man with a fascinating name. 

The ship is a private vacht with an 
ice-breaker prow. It is being built on 
the hull of a one-time U. S. war ves- 
sel, the frigate Stormont. It will have 
fittings for launching an amphibious 
plane and a super-speedboat. 

The man is Aristotle Socrates 
Onassis. As you might guess from 
his name, he is—or rather was—a 
Greek. His family lived in what is 
now Turkey. After World War I the 
Turks drove the Greeks out of Tur- 
key. Half of Aristotle's family were 
killed. At 16 he was homeless, penni- 
less, stateless—a “man without a 

-country.” He fled to Argentina 


send 





“DELTA WINGS” 


@ Tailless planes with huge triangular 
wings are the latest design in aviation 
Photo shows the British Avro 698 “Vul- 
can 7 This long-distance he ivy bomber 
powered by four turbojet engines, was 
recently given top priority among Brit 
ish war planes. American companies 
are’ bringing out planes of similar de 

Sea Dart,” first delta- 
wing seaplane, Convair’s experimental 
Navy jet fighter the Douglas 


XF4D, an experimental Navy jet fighter. 


sign, such as the 


] 
nd 


| 


e World photo 
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From a start pushing a peddler’s 
cart, he rose to become an inter- 
national business figure with wealth 
estimated at $300,000,000. 

He owns over 90 ships, has homes 
in New York, Paris, Antibes, Athens 
and Montevideo, and has offices in 
six countries. 

Two years ago he decided to open 
an office in a seventh country, little 
Monaco, on the Mediterranean be- 
tween France and Italy (see P. 9-10 
He tried to rent an unused sports 
club. The owners refused. That 
didn’t stop him! 

Recently he announced that he 
had control of the building at last. 
To do it, he had patiently bought up 
the stock of some 2,000 owners of a 
carporation. And in the bargain, he 
had gotten control of several hotels 
sports clubs, and the world-famous 
Monte Carlo gambling casino. 

“I never gamble. It doesn’t amuse 
me,” he told an interviewer. 

He prefers gambling on a world- 
wide scale, and his biggest gambles 
are his Arctic whaling expeditions. 

“Poor old Moby Dick!” said Mr. 
Onassis. “In whaler 
would be gone two or three vears and 
had to go through horrors. Today 
my whaling fleet has a ‘mother ship,’ 
16 chasers, two tankers to supply 
fuel, a helicopter to spo’ the whales, 
radar, a hospital, dentist, swimming 


those days a 


pool, and movie.” 

It’s expected that the yacht under 
construction will be an inspection 
ship for his whaling fleet 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


RAILS—Ameri 
1952 as thei 
“safest” year in No 
sengers were killed in any train acci 
dent. The number of fatalities in all 
railroad operations were the lowest 
for any year since 1858. (In that vear 
the Interstate 
sion started keeping railway 
dent records.) Last vear’s fatalities 
included 1,012 “trespassers 
road properties and 1,554 killed in 


SAFETY ON THE 
can railroads counted 


history pas 


Commerce Commis 


accel 


! 
On ral 


! 
] 
i 


other accidents, mostly at railroa 


crossings on highwavs 
THEY LOVE LUCY—The Columbia 
Broadcasting System and Philip Mor 
ris signed an $8,000,000 contract to 
keep Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz on 
television through 1955. It was called 
agreement 
| he 


the largest single money 


ever signed in the TV industry 
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prereeccccccccccccccccococccoooros HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


: When Is a Treaty Not a Treaty? 


In his State of the Union message 
to Congress President Eisenhower 
asked our lawmakers to make clear 
“that this Government recognizes no 
kind of cx cottained in 
secret understandings of the past 
wvernments which per- 


mimitment 


with foreign ¢ 
mit the enslavement of any people.” 
A resolution repudiating such agree- 
ments is to be given to Congress 
This refers, of course, to the so- 
called “secret agreements” 
with Josef Stalin by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill at the Yalta Conference in 
February, 1945, and bv former Pres 
at the Potsdam Con- 
1945. (See news 


made 


Truman 
ference in July, 
story, this issue.) 

The agreements parts of 
which had been ke pt secret in 1945, 
were made public by the State De- 
partment on March 24, 1947. The 
principal argument given for the 
concessions to Russia that in 
1945. before the the 
atomic bomb was known, it looked 
as if the war in the Pacific would go 
Germany 


ident 


some 


was 


success of 


on a long time after col- 
lapsed. It might 
invasion of the Japanese mainland. 


d out also that Russia 


require a bloody 


It was pointe 
was already in possession of all these 
territories and could only have been 
dislodged from them by war. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, who 
also signed the agreements, has held 
that the only thing wrong with them 
was that Russia has failed to live up 
to her promises 

Apart from the present political 
there is wide- 
spre ad the 
legal status of such agreements. The 
Constitution provides, of course, that 
“the President shall have power, by 
and with advice and consent of the 


g, . . 


aspects of this issue, 


misunderstanding of 





treaties, provided 
Senators present 
Section 2.) 
more than 900 
United States 
itions Or groups of na- 


Senate to make 
two thirds of the 
(Article II, 
this clause 
between the 


concur. 
Under 
treaties 
and foreign 1 
tions have been negotiated by the 
President and ratified by the Senate 
in our whole history. Some treaties 
have been rejected by the Senate, 
for example, the Treaty of Versailles 
in 1920, and the St. Lawrence Wa- 
terway Treaty of 1934. 


More Agreements Than Treaties 


But by no means every agree- 
ment with a foreign government 
takes the form of a treaty. Although 
“Executive agreements” are not men- 
tioned in the Constitution, it is a 
fact that large numbers of them have 
been entered into by our Govern- 
ment—several hundred more than ac- 
tual treaties An Executive 
agreement is concluded directly by 
the President without submission to 
the Senate, although he often does 
so later. They have been upheld by 
the courts many times as “the law of 
the land,” and they rest upon the 
general Executive authority of the 
President or his power as command- 
er-in-chief of the armed forces. 

Many Executive agreements deal 
with minor matters which do not call 
for a treaty, such as financial claims 
of American citizens against foreign 
governments, postal conventions, or 
trade agreements. Others, however, 
have dealt with subjects of great im- 
portance and are hard to distinguish 
from a treaty. The limits of the 
President's powers in this respect 
have never been clearly defined by 
the Supreme Court. 

The Hay “Open Door” notes of 
1899 relating to China were an 


signed. 





Executive agreement, as well as the 
protocul ending the Boxer Rebellion 
in 1901. So were the “Gentleman’s 
Agreement” of 1907 with Japan to 
prevent the immigration of Japanese 
coolies: the Rush-Bagot convention 
of 1817 with Great Britain to limit 
naval forces on the Canadian border; 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
agreement to give 50 old destroyers 
to Britain in 1940 in exchange for 
naval bases in British Atlantic colo- 
nies; and the agreement by which 
the Danish government-in-exile per- 
mitted the U. S. to establish bases 
in Greenland and occupy Iceland 
during World War II. 


Often Made Privately 


Furthermore, Executive  agree- 
ments have often been made private- 
ly, without the knowledge of either 
Congress or the public at the time. 
President Theodore Roosevelt made 
an important agreement with Japan 
at the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War, which was not revealed until 
after his death. Another time “Ted- 
dy” tried to get the Senate to ap- 
prove a treaty he wanted with Santo 
Domingo about collecting its cus- 
toms duties. The Senate refused, 
and Roosevelt entered into a private 
acreement with the Dominican gov- 
ernment 

Plenty of room for Executive 
agreements seems to exist. But Con- 
gress, if it is politically opposed to 
a President, or if it thinks he is en- 
croaching on its proper sphere of 
action, has often been critical of 
Executive agreements. President 
Eisenhower's action may help to lay 
down a clearer definition of what 
may, or may not, be done in this 
twilight zone of foreign policy. 

—KENNETH M. GouLp 








Ball-Arnaz show, “I Love Lucy,” 
has been on the air since October 15, 
1951. CBS claims it has a weekly 
audience of 43,000,000 


Anheuser-Busch, 
largest 


“CARDS” SOLD 
Inc., one of the nation’s 
breweries, bought the St. Louis 
Cardinals of the National League for 
$3,500,000. August A. Busch, Jr., the 
brewery president, will be president 
of the Cardinals. The club was sold 
by Fred M. Saigh, who quit baseball 
after he was sentenced to jail for 
income tax evasion. Busch promised 


to keep the Cardinals in St. Louis. 


They rent their home grounds, 
Sportsman's Park, from the St. Louis 
Browns of the American League 


REFRESHER COURSE—About 60 
per cent of the subscriptions to the 
new Latin language quarterly, La- 
tinitas, have come from the United 
States. The magazine, published in 
Rome, has between 600 and 700 
American subscribers ($2.50 a year). 
Officials described the Latin on some 
of the subscription orders from the 
U. S. as “approximate.” 


Quick Quiz 
bie 

ON THE ~ NEWS 

1. Here are four phrases: Yalta agree- 
ment, Potsdam agreement, contain- 
ment, Eisenhower policy. Match each 
with the correct phrase from the follow- 
ing group: (a) Preventing communism 
from expanding to new territory; (b) 
Bringing into World War I 
against Japan; (c) Rejecting Russia’s 
misuse of postwar agreements to bring 
free peoples under her power. 

2. Identify each of the following: 
“Chip” Bohlen; George Kennan; Carlos 
Ibanez del Campo; John Foster Dulles. 


Russia 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. LOYALTY PROGRAM 


On the line to the left of each of the 


following statements or questions 
write the number preceding the word 
} 


1 1 
or phrase which best completes the 


inswers the question 


Federal Gov 


sentence or 
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1. Charles E. Wilson 
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il. LITTLE COUNTRIES 


A. On the line to the 
of the countries in Column 


left of each 
A, list the 


number preceding the locations in 


Column B which are most accurate 


Column A 
al Maldives 
b. Andorra 
c. San Marino 
d. Monaco 


e. Liechtenstein 


Column B 
Pyrenees Mountains 
Southwest Pacific 
Mediterranean coast 
South America 
Baltic Sea 
Apennines 
Austria 
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ill. INDIAN WARDS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following arguments, place an “F” 
if it is in favor of Indians remaining 
as wards of the Federal Government 


and an “A” if it is against it 


1. Indians are penned up on res- 
ervations. 
Outstanding 
been full or part Indian 

are pool and 


Americans have 


3. Too manv Indians 
illiterate 
4. More 


spent on aid to Indians 


not less. monev should be 


1V. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to thi 
the following statements place a “T 
if it 
“NS 
tion 


left of each of 


is true, and “F” if it is false, and 


if there is not sufficient informa 
ig 


in the graph on which to 


a conclusion 


base 


_] The source of the statisti 


Department of State 


2. The number of persons in pub 


s is the 


lic emplovment in) 1952) was 
6,900,000 , 

3. The monthly payroll for public 
employees increased from $500 
000.000 in 1940 to $1,900,000 
000 in 1952 

nonthly pa 


1951 may be 


The MICcrease Ith 
roll from 1950 to 
explaine d in terms of the grow 
ing needs of the Detense De 
partment after the 
the Korean War 
». Both the 


! 
publi mH 
pubin nplo 


outbrea ot 


number of persons 


ment and 
vroll increased 


1940 to 1952 


} 
mont ) 
nonthiv pu 
Hl i i i 


li from 


V. MEET GEORGE KIMBLE 
On the line 


] ! 
the following stateme place 


of each of 
the 
italicized word o1 
If it is false 


} 
2) 
prirase 


word true if the 


expression 1s correct sub 


stitute the correct word o1 


] Phe Vohave Des 
ert separates Europe from Africa 


>] 


2. The development 
of a quick-ripening seed permits peo 
north in Mexico 
> Di Kiml le 1s 
of England 

4. A tan 


ple to live farther 





OF THE W 


Stamy 


Nave ’ 
American Southwest 
pir’ nez 
ind S 


Pyrenees 


between France 
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A story about money and rival! generals in Mexico 


during the revolutionary years before World War ! 


All That Glitters 
Is Not Brass 


us 
ind 


would turn this 
money into hard 
perishable merchan 


lise. Always, we were one jump ahead 


f bankruptcy ind firing squads; many 


izht the chase at an end 
se times 
sat on the edge 
mg underwear and 
imu sh Was on 
started from his toes and 
a sound like that of 
elt sorry for him. The 
utside and a band was 


look 


my head mourn 


of sympathy 


uy 
rin “oe he a 


3 ae 
tarajadas makes 
is 
ight 
1 ese 


} 


Charm 


Street and Smit! 


m fron 


witully. “I have on good 


} 
Salinas and 
k this place 


Patarajacias will be 


inside 


join forces with 


that | 
stack of money will 


ng, nothing at all 


i means am ruined 
hat filthy 
thi 
he lumpy mattress on his 
bumps in it because it was 
eautiful, CTISp pesos with Gen- 
itarajadas’ picture on them. My 

le shook his head and sighed. “They 
vill not have the value of the rags from 
iich they are made.” He put his head 


his hands and stared at the floor 
worrying had 


Three 


brought the tips of his mustache down 


igaln. days ot 


ntil he resembled an emaciated walrus 
There 


pie were dane ing 1n the streets. The 


1 fiesta outside, and the 


was 


varrison had a goodly supply of ammu- 
nition, and there was a large fireworks 
factory in the town, so the city was a 
gay. noisy place at all hours of the day 
ind night. I ached to be out with the 
throngs of people, but my conscience 
made me keep my uncle company in 
his mourning 

Ay, Madre Mia!” he wailed rhe 

rhe m seemed insoluble, and he was 
keening with a singleness of purpose 
uuld have incurred the envy of 
“We are devas 


that w 
a professional mourner 
tated, chico! Your 


should have led an honorable life. As 


mother was right. I 


some great R man said he who live s by 
will die by the A-a-a- 


the peso 
] choking me, choking 


peso 


pesos were 

ike him, but 

in his eves stopped me 

vas definitely, and thoroughly, mad. 
coyotes 
this time. 


Potosi be- 


uncle and I had been 
ve six months by 
San Luis 


me to 


By JOAQUIN VEGA 


cause my uncle had sold fifty sacks of 
corn for ten thousand pesos of General] 
Patarajadas’ money. Then Patarajadas 
had left the area and his had 


become The corn had 


money 
worthless there. 
been moldy, so it was about an equal 
trade We had arrived in San Luis 
thead of the General, had rented a 
varehouse, and had made our plans to 
could lay our 


hands on in the way of durable goods. 


buy up everything we 


Everything came to pass as we an- 
ticipated; that is, everything but our 
part of the plan. Patar ijadas arrived, the 
and the city welcomed its 
irms. He rode at 
a white 


garrison fell, 


conqueror with open 
his troops astride 


t 
The hi 


horse pr inced and arched 
and the 


ired of those triumphal entries, though 


ad of 


s neck bands played. I never 


| was a veteran and a connoisseur. | 
must say that this liberation had every 
thing 

There abundance of fire 


works from the lately deceased China- 


Was an 


man’s factory; this poor man had been 
nearsighted, had shouted “Viva 
Calanza” before he had realized that 
the man on the white charger was Car 
There 
ammunition, and above all 
there was no end of colored paper. If 


and 


ranza’s greatest enemy. was 


plenty ot 
there ever was a town in Mexico not in 
the least stingy with its colored paper, 
There 
were great streamers strung from house 


+ 


that town was San Luis Potosi. 


o house, and across the streets; there 
and rosettes 
like colorful tunnels. 

The first shock came to my uncle an 
hour after the grand entry. A horseman 
rode through the streets ind tacked up 
placards. My 
he read one of them 


were bows ind ribbons 


The streets were 


uncle’s eyes narrowed as 


ATTENTION! 

Citizens 

Enemies of the Revolution must die 
Money speculators are enemies of the 
Revolution. These men will be shot on 
apprehension. There is but one money, 
the money of the Revolution. It will be 
provided 


Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
General Patarajadas 


‘He won't even wait till dawn,” I 
iid to mv uncle 


‘He shoots you right 
now 

“But we are 
My un le 


merchants need never fear the 


Joaquin.’ 
smiled contentedly. “Honest 
govern- 


merchants, 


he said sanctimoniously 
le shock came the day after 
Our beautifully engraved 


ment,’ 


tinued on page 35) 











An American is likely to wake up to the music 
of a radio-clock; arrive at work in a precision- 
built train or a mass-produced automobile; sit at 
his desk or stand at his machine in a centrally- 
heated and air-conditioned building; come home 
to a delicious meal made with frozen foods; tele- 
phone hundreds of miles to friends and family; 
enjoy an evening of television; and go to sleep in 
pajamas made of synthetic fabrics, under an elec- 
tric blanket. 

We Americans live in a scientific world. We use 
scientific and technological developments to re- 
duce back-breaking labor, gain shorter working 
hours and higher pay, raise our living standards 
to the world’s highest. 

That is why the scientist’s job—the story of how 
modern miracles are performed—concerns every- 
body vitally. That is why this section will prove 


interesting and valuable to you, no matter what 
sort of work you intend to do. 
And if you are considering a career in science 


and technology, this section provides a wealth of 
practical information. It tells the story of modern 
science and engineering. It outlines specific jobs 
you may want to obtain. It makes suggestions on 
selecting the job that fits you best. It tells you 
what you can start doing now to train yourself for 
a successful career in science or technology. 








WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 
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RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


THE WORK—Responsible for developing laboratory work and inte- 
grating it with that of other departments of the company. Organizes 
research and development team containing college-trained scientists 
and engineers as well as many non-college-trained (or only partially 
college-trained) workers, laboratory assistants, mechanics, office workers, 
electronics technicians, etc. Makes decisions on types of research and 
development programs to be carried on, and generally supervises 
conduct of such programs. Leads scientists to rapid and successful 
conclusion of projects. Helps select, from the results of research, new 
products; supervises development of these products to the last stage 
before actual production, effects improvements in processes and products. 
Acts in advisory capacity to whole company on scientific matters. Ap- 
proves publication of articles and reports. 

THE PERSON—Both a scientist and an executive, usually with advanced 
college degree. Broad knowledge of scientific principles and literature, 
plus interest in, and capacity for, the commercial operations of the 
business. Administrative ability needed for organizing of the laboratory 
and keeping his team functioning smoothly. Has vision and leadership, 
energetic activity, integrity of character, good judgment. Expresses self 
clearly and forcefully in speech and writing. Begins in modest position 
and climbs the ladder by demonstrating ability as a scientist. 





CHAPTER I 


Your New Frontiers in Science 


Today’s frontiersman does not wear a coon-skin cap or 
shoulde ra hunting rifle. More likely, he is Wearing a labora- 
tory apron and wielding a stirring rod. For when Pacific 
shores halted the country’s westward movement, America’s 
pioneering spirit kept flaming in our nation’s scientists! 

Today's pioneer—the scientist—finds new lands to explore 
in test tubes. His hunting is done with the microscope. He 
seeks new horizons in the atomic cyclotron. 

The scientist may well take pride in his work and his 
pioneering heritage. For it was the scientist and engineer, 
working with the businessman, who tamed the wilderness 
with steamboats and railroads—who provided harvesters to 
cut the prairie grain and feed a growing nation. Scientists 
harnessed the power of rivers and coal and hidden lakes of 
oil—and helped give Americans high-quality, mass-produced 
goods. They found new medicines to ease pain and lengthen 
lives. 

What further scientific and technological marvels lie just 
beyond the horizon? What new frontiers will be reached and 
surpassed? 

Whatever these possibilities are—possibilities that stagger 
the imagination—you can take an active part in bringing 
them to pass! 

Have you ever considered becoming a science worker—a 


shape r of tomorrow? 


HORIZONS IN BIOLOGY 


years ago, a pneumonia patient 

better than a 3 to 1 chance to 

Pneumonia was the nation’s 

Number One killer. Today, it’s 25 to 1 
pneumonia victim will survive! 

Much of the credit for conquering 


disease 


goes to workers in biology who 


ind better antitoxins, drugs and 


have helped discover mort 
medicines. , 

A few years ago, biologists learned that miracle drugs, 
antibiotics like penicillin, could be made from molds. Drug 
companies redoubled their efforts along these lines. One 
company engaged a team of 55 scientists. These scientists 
tested soil samples from all over the world in search of molds 
containing bacteria-fighting qualities. Two and a half years 
later, after spending $4,000,000 and testing 100,000 soil 
samples, they discovered a certain grayish, crackly earth- 
mold. Another wonder drug, terramycin, was given to 
humanity! 

Biologists pioneered in the field of agriculture and 
food products. Al x irs ago Malthus foretold that 

the w id m be starvin pecaus 


But 


1 } 


They sought and 


found ways to produce poultry and livestock that supply 
more meat, with less gristle, fat, and bone. 
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Their new horizons stretch endlessly before them, as long 
as human problems remain. Can they prevent and cure 
cancer? Can they develop tropical fruits that will flourish in 
northern climates and thus cut down transportation costs? 
Can they produce an attractive garden grass that grows to a 
maximum height and so does not require frequent mowing? 
Can they make inexpensive fertilizer from the millions of 
tons of sewage now wasted? Can they prevent the common 
cold? 

Each of these questions, and countless others, is a chal- 
lenging new frontier for today’s biologists—and tomorrow’s! 


NEW FRONTIERS IN PHYSICS 


One drop of water contains so many atoms that even if 
every man, woman and child in the world counted them 
night and day, it would take 10,000 years! 

For decades, physicists wrestled with the question, “How 
can the energy inside each tiny atom be unlocked and put 
to work for mankind?” They knew that atomic energy could 
become a practically limitless source of cheap power to re- 
place dwindling reserves of coal and petroleum. 

On August 6, 1945, at exactly 8:15 Japanese time, the first 
atom bomb flashed in the air over Hireshima. It signalled to 
the world the start of a new age—the Age of Atomic Energy. 
Now American scientists are going all out on the problem 
of switching this weapon of war into a tool for prosperous 
peace. 

Will atomic power be used for driving steamships, rail- 
roads, airplanes, automobiles? Can it heat homes? Drive in- 
dustrial machinery? Light entire cities at night? Cook the 
evening meal? Physicists are grappling with such questions, 
and with others in their field—questions relating to televi 
sion, radar, jet propulsion, electronics, light waves, and so 

They envision television-telephones in homes and auto- 
mobiles so that people can see each other as they converse; 
rocket travel through the stratosphere bringing the people 
of the earth even closer together; radar equipment on auto- 
mobiles to dim the headlights of approaching cars; higher- 
powered telescopes and microscopes to learn more about the 
structure of the universe. 

As long as human living standards can be improved, the 


physicist sees new frontiers to be conquered! 


NEW PATHS IN CHEMISTRY 

Since the first oil well was drilled less 

go, thousands of petro 
n introduced 

barely 


ware 


ve 


ill other industries ar 
just as active in their search for new chemical marvels. In 


the few years since World War II we all have seen the swift 
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FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 
SCIENTIST 


THE WORK —To obtain information which adds to human knowledge 
about scientific principles. Forms theories on limited evidence and sets 
out to test them without extensive help from others. Devises tests and 
testing devices. Follows through although his project may take years. 
But accepts evidence that he is on the wrong track, and knows when 
to drop a pruject. Describes progress in written reports, and sometimes 
writes articles for science journals or gives speeches before scientific 
groups. May work alone or in small groups, usually on own initiative. 
Not generally greatly concerned with time element. 

THE PERSON—Usuvally holds scientific degree backed by laboratory 
experience. However, may occasionally join staff as laboratory assistant 
and complete college extension courses while doing extensive scientific 
reading. Genuinely interested in science and in the “why” of things. 
Ability to do careful and patient research. Thinks creatively, clearly, 
imaginatively. Reasonably acquainted with scientific literature. Should 
have a working knowledge of French and German, and finds other 
languages also advantageous. Expresses self well in speech and writing. 
May be engaged to do research directly upon graduation from college. 


: 3 
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growth of industries based on chemical discoveries—plastics, 
synthetic fabrics, soapless detergents that make rich suds in 
“hard” water, luminous paints, home permanent wave kits, 
and the like. 

Chemists are pushing ahead to find answers to questions 
like these: 

Can America’s timber resources be conserved by finding 
better ways to treat wood waste such as bark, leaves, 
branches, and turn them into useful products? Can there be 
developed a “permanent” perfume that will stay on, with- 
out getting stale, until it is taken off by a special method? 
Is it possible to have shoes that stay shined? Typewriter 
paper that can be erased easily and used again? Metals that 
never rust or stain? Skidproof highway surfaces? Paints that 
completely prevent fire? 

More and more chemists and chemical engineers are 
needed—needed badly—to continue developing past discov- 
eries and to pioneer new ones. Here is part of an advertise- 
ment inserted by a chemical concern: 

“The chemical industry needs help. ... To qualified 
young chemists, the chemical industry offers $300-$500 
starting salaries . . . wide opportunities for advancement, 
interesting occupation, creative achievement, public service, 
even enduring fame! The industry is growing . . . employs 
some 100,000 chemists, 30,000 chemical engineers, 17,000 
physicists—needs more for years ahead!” 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES TODAY 


The Engineers Joint Council points 
out that new industries have created 
great new opportunities for science- 
trained men and women: “Thejncreased 
complexity of our industry and the im- 
pact of new technological areas such as 
atomic energy, the development of anti- 

biotics, jet propulsion, electronics, etc., have made a definite 
upturn in the use of scientists and engineers!” 

The U. S. Department of Labor also reports, “Engineering 
and the natural sciences are among the nation’s fastest- 
growing fields of work!” 

Today’s opportunities are unparalleled for scientists and 
for young people who have taken some scientific courses. 
Vast opportunities can be found in: 


e industry e hospitals 


e education e government 
e scientific research foundations e testing laboratories 
e consulting firms 


museums 


e medical laboratories 


SCIENCE FOR DEFENSE! 


As a scientific worker, you would not only enjoy great 


opportunities for personal satisfaction and advancement, but 
you would also help keep your nation strong and free. The 
Selective Service Law stressed the vital importance of scien- 


tists in the defense effort as follows: 

“Adequate provision for national security requires maxi- 
mum effort in the fields of scientific research and develop- 
ment, and the fullest possible utilization of the nation’s tech- 
nological, scientific and other critical manpower resources!” 
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CHAPTER II 


Where Would You 
Fit in Science ? 


Opportunities are plentiful in science and technology for 
young men and women of many different types of interests, 
aptitudes, abilities, personalities, and educational back- 
grounds. 

To get some idea of where you could fit into science, take 
the story behind nylon. This story illustrates the variety of 
jobs involved and the numerous steps taken in discovering 
and developing a commonly used product. 

As you scan this dramatic story—and as you examine the 
thumbnail job descriptions given in the panels entitled, “Will 
You Fit in This Picture?”—ask yourself these questions: 

“Do my abilities and personality match any of these jobs?” 

“Which job would I enjoy doing?” 


THE JOB OF RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Back in 1927, Dr. C. M. A. Stine, Scientific Researea 
Director of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., came to a decision which was to make scien- 
tific history. In order to develop new and better products in 
the future, he believed it was necessary to explore farther 
into the fundamental knowledge of chemistry . . . without 
any specific product in mind! 

He convinced management that a first-year expenditure 
of $250,000 for basic scientific research would pay long- 
range dividends to employees, customers, and stockholders. 
And he was given the “green light” to go ahead. 

He engaged a 32-year-old university professor, Dr. Wal- 
lace H. Carothers, to head up one of the expeditions into 


the unknown. 


OB OF BASIC RESEARCH 


Dr. Carothers had the freedom to 
pick his own research project. He chose 


THE 


“giant molecules.” He was intensely 
curious about the long chains of mole- 
cules found in natural products like 
wool, silk, hair. Why and how did tiny 
molecules “link hands” or polymerize to 

form useful textile fibers? 

To find out, Dr. Carothers had to beat Nature at her own 
game. He and the hand-picked group of basic research 
scientists and assistants under his supervision were faced 
with the challenge of creating “giant molecules” in the lab- 
oratory, using nothing but lifeless chemicals! 

In 1928, their adventure into the unknown began. They 


set sail towards new horizons in science. 





WILL YOU FIT | 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


Ro 


DEVELOPMENT Sa ae 
OR ENGINEER 


THE WORK—To carry out applied research projects for developing 
or improving products; or machinery and devices to test or to manu- 
facture products. Also seeks new applications and markets for existing 
products. Tests new raw materials, new methods, new machinery—with 
the aim of decreasing production costs, lowering prices, and keeping 
his company in a sound competitive position. Works usually in large 
groups or teams, and in close collaboration with other departments. 

THE PERSON—A graduate scientist or engineer, with special interes? 
and training in practical subjects like technology and economics. Besides 
knowing scientific principles and methods, possesses characteristic of 
inventiveness and feeling for the consumer's needs and wishes. Able 
to get along well with others, and appreciate their viewpoint. Holds 
as primary objective the rapid solution of specific, practical problems. 
Shows energy, enthusiasm, patience, intelligence, integrity. Originality 
and leadership necessary for those in active charge of development pro- 
grams. May begin in many capacities as, for instance, laboratory as- 


sistant, fundamental research scientist; or may be engaged directly upon 
graduation from college. 
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For two years, they discussed, theorized, and studied 
volumes of scientific books and reports in the Du Pont 
technical library. They weighed, measured, stirred, poured, 
trving to track down the right combination of chemicals 
among the millions of possibilities. 

At last, in 1930, one of the group drew a stirring rod 
from a molten mixture. To the end of the rod clung a wisp 
of liquid. It pulled out like warm taffy candy and formed 
a strand that hardened as it cooled. 

Expecting it to snap off, the scientist twisted the strand. 
It bent flexibly. He stretched it. It did not break, but drew 
out to a fine, glossy fiber. 

No man had ever before seen anything like this—a com- 
pletely synthetic fiber, a filament built in the laboratory! 
Dr. Carothers’ team had created “giant “molecules” to rival 
Nature’s own! 


THE JOB OF APPLIED RESEARCH 


Science, engineers, and management 

all saw the commercial possibilities. 

rhis synthetic fiber might be manufac- 

tured in quantities and sold to textile 

manufacturers who in turn could knit 

it into hosiery and weave it into cloth! 

But, tests showed that the new fiber 

softened under warm water, and melted when heated. It 
would not do. 

Now research was turned toward directly practical ends. 
Applied research chemists and chemical engineers went to 
work. Their problem was, “How can we create a useful 
product out of this new scientific knowledge” 

They tried many variations in the formula. Compounds 
that showed promise were followed up; others were dropped. 
It was like trving to find a needle in the haystack. The right 
synthetic fiber had to be strong, but not brittle; flexible, yet 
not weak. It had to be suitable for wearing, washing, iron- 
ing, dyeing. It had to give long service, and still be reason- 
ably priced 

A year went by. Two years. Three years. Five years. 
Finally, in 1935, seven long years after Dr. Carothers’ first 
experiments, a fiber was discovered which promised to pass 
all tests with flying colors. 

Threads drawn from it had silk-like properties. Yet nylon 


came from coal, air, and water! 


IN PRODUCTION 
IN SALES 


JOBS 
AND 


So far, many millions of Du Pont’s money had been in- 
vested in nylon. Patent protection would be good for only 
17 vears. After that, other companies could use Du Pont’s 
discovery. 

Speed was essential if the enormous investment was ever 
going to be recovered. Nylon had to be gotten out of the 
test tube and into the stores! Into action rushed a team of 
230 chemists, engineers, physicists, laboratory assistants, 
and other technically-trained people to work on nylon’s 


development. 


Scientists in the Dyestuffs Division devised ways to print 
ind dye the artificial textile-no easy task since it was not 
very absorbent. Medical Division scientists tested nylon 
carefully to make sure it was not harmful to human skin 
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Engineers and draftsmen designed new machines and 
equipment needed to produce nylon yarn in large quantities 


—such as extremely accurate pumps for squeezing cat the 
slender, uniform threads. They designed and constructed a 
pilot plant—a little factory that produced nylon on a small 


scale. 

This pilot plant enabled engineers to test production 
methods and “iron out the bugs” before risking more millions 
in a large plant. It also provided enough nylon for sales 


demonstrations and further experiments. 


Assistants and technicians tended their machines and in- 
struments. They weighed, measured, and carried out a thou- 


sand essential details. 


Technical writers prepared guidance manuals, instruction 
books, reports and descriptions for salesmen and for prospec- 
tive buyers of the product. 


Sales engineers visited textile mills around the country, 
sold their managements on the idea of manufacturing fabrics 
out of nylon, showed them how to adapt machinery, sug- 
gested or invented manufacturing devices, pointed out 
markets and selling methods. Advising the salesmen on sell- 
ing problems, Du Pont’s Rayon Department drew on its own 
previous experience with a textile that was partly synthetic 


And the company’s management guided the entire oper- 
ation—planned, supervised, consulted and co-ordinated this 
monumental demonstration of smooth teamwork. 

Commercial production began in 1939. Eleven years had 
elapsed between Dr. Carothers’ pure research into chemica) 
principles and the time when American families began 
benefiting through nylon hosiery, clothing, toothbrushes, 
fishing line, paint brushes, electrical insulation, tire cords, 
tennis racket strings, and other products. 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS! 


Do you feel you have—or can de- 
velop—the administrative ability and 
scientific vision of Dr. Stine, the Re- 
search Director? Or the patience, curi- 
osity and scientific insight possessed by 
Dr. Carothers? 

Would you have preferred the prac 

tical assignment of applied research? 

Do you think you would have been happy doing work 
like the engineers who planned, built and ran the pilot 
plant? Or the draftsmen who set the plans down on paper 
for machinists and workmen to read and understand? 

Do you think you could combine persuasion with technical 
and scientific knowledge in the role of technical salesman? 

Would you like to be a technical writer, librarian, patent 
assistant, or laboratory assistant? 

Though not all of these positions require college degrees 
or profound scientific knowledge, each is vital to the success 
of the complete operation. For every research director there 
are literally thousands of other positions in science. 

If you are a woman, which job would you pick? You 
choice is far greater than in former years. A chemical society 
reports 6% of its members are women—a large increase! 

A woman scientist recently shared Nobel prize honors for 
her bio-chemical research. A woman did important work on 
the atom bomb. Another woman, at Harvard University, is 
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WILL YOU FIT 


IN THIS PICTURE? 


LABORATORY ASSISTANT 
(or ‘Laboratory Helper’) 


THE WORK—Likely to work in development or in fundamental research, 
or in control and pilot plant operations. Takes over standard procedures 
or routine details so that the professional scientists can concentrate on 
more difficult creative efforts. Type of work and degree of responsibility 
vary according to scientist who supervises him and training of assistant. 
Weighs, measures, performs standard operations, handles instruments, 
takes accurate notes on what he observes. 

THE PERSON—Varying degrees of scientific skili and knowledge. May 
include college graduate who majored in either a scientific or non- 
scientific field, as well as a person without special training who joins 
laboratory staff directly out of high school. May have technical training 
in trade school or in armed forces, or may have partial college training. 
Painstaking, reliable, accurate, Understands orders quickly and carries 
them out faithfully. Works well with people. Greatly interested in science. 
Can advance through learning on the job, and especially through night 
courses and college extension courses. Many ultimately earn a college 


degree, permitting advancement. 





a world-famous astronomer. Dr. Mildred C. Rebstock, a 31- 
year-old research chemist, received a “woman of the year” 
award for her work on a new wonder drug. She states that, 
Opportunities are tops today for women scientists!” 

Many women, familiar with scientific terms, are doing 
valuable work—technical secretaries, for instance. 

Yes, man or woman, college degree or high school di- 
ploma, there probably is a good spot for you in science—if 
you have the interest and if you work to develop the abilities 


and qualities you will need! 


CHAPTER III 


Would You Be a Success 
in Science or Engineering? 


Some people like to measure success by money. Even by 
that standard a career in science rates well above par. For 
example, the experienced industrial scientist can hope to 
earn over $7,000 a year 

But you cannot really tell whether a man is a success by 
the dollars and cents in his pay envelope. Success in science 


is deeper than that. It includes rewards like— 
e The satisfaction of helping your fellow man 


e The dignity and prestige that come with a learned 


protession 


e The enjoyment of doing a job that always demands 


vour best 
e Daily excitement and adventure 
* The chance tor fame 
e Helping to shape tomorrou 


Do these rewards of a scientific or engineering career 


appeal to you? 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A GENIUS 


Many young people, somewhat interested in science and 
engineering, count themselves out too easily. They have the 
mistaken belief that every science worker must be a mental 
giant or a mathematical genius. 

Scientists are not born. They are made. Or, rather, they 
make themselves! They are sufficiently interested in science 
to develop the necessary qualities and abilities a successful 


science worker needs. 


DO YOU HAVE THE NECESSARY 
INTEREST? 


You probably have enough deep-down interest in science 
to go through the period of training needed for success if 


you can answer “Yes” to questions like these 


Do vou enjoy courses in science? 
Do you like to work out puzzles? Experiment with 
chemicals? Build model planes or boats? Take things 
apart to see what makes them tick? Tinker with 
gadgets of your own invention? 

to read science-fiction? Books or movies 


ind scientists? Popular science and 


Do you like 
about scier 


popular mechanics magazines? 
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__Do you have science-related hobbies like developing 
photographs, collecting butterflies, gathering seashells? 
Do you like mental games like bridge or chess? 


__Would you run a hundred-yard dash for the fun of 
seeing how fast you could do it, as much as for the 
thrill of beating the next fellow? Do you like working 
with things as much as or more than working with 
people? Does it give you pleasure to solve a complex 
mathematical problem? Do you enjoy reading a detec- 
tive story for the challenge of figuring out “whodunit” 
rather than for the violence involved? 


_Did this section strike a responsive chord in you? 
From what you now know about science, are you 
eagerly interested in it as an occupation? 


Make a Scientific Test 


om Interest and enthusiasm can carry 

\noawst E45. you a long way, but they do not, of 

. course, guarantee success. A genius 
who lacks interest can fail—but so can 
an intensely enthusiastic person who 
simply does not develop what it takes 
to be a science worker. 

Your next step, then, is to discover whether you really 
have what it takes. You can handle this problem in a scien- 
tific way—as a research project. Do this in four steps: 

1. Get all your facts assembled, facts about you and 
about science as a career. Some of these facts will add up 
to a career in science for you, and sore will be against ‘it. 

2. Organize the advantages against the disadvantages, the 
pro against the con. Weigh the two sides. Form a theory or 
hypothesis for or against a career in science. 

3. Test your theory in actual practice by exposing your 
self to science as much as you can. 

4. Arrive at a scientific conclusion for entering the field 
or staying Out—a decision you'll be practically certain is the 
true one for you! 

Here are some practical hints and suggestions for each of 


these four steps you should fake: 


Will You Fit in This Picture? 


TECHNICAL WRITER 


THE WORK—To write instruction booklets for install- 
ing and using products, catalogs, handbooks for re- 
pairmen, sales manuals, advertisements of a technical 
nature, bids for contracts, information for investors, 
and scientific articles for company publications, trade 
magazines and scientific journals, Supervise illustra- 
tion and printing of booklets. Occasionally cailed in 
to write important technical correspondence with 
prospects, customers, or government agencies. 


THE PERSON—Has special talent for phrasing sci- 
entific or technical communications in a style that 
is simple, accurate, and clear to the layman. Usually, 
but not always, has degree in science or engineering. 
Might have industrial schoo! or technical background, 
plus writing experience, especially writing articles 
for magazines, newspapers or company publications. 





WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


TECHNICAL SALESMAN 


(or "Technical Serviceman’ ) 


THE WORK-—To visit customers, adjust complaints, demonstrate how 
to use employer's product most advantageously, suggest needed changes 
in methods or equipment, keep customer sold on product, suggest new 
markets so that customer will increase orders. If he cannot adjust a 
complaint, he returns to home factory and discusses problem with re- 


search scientists or others. Uses his experience with customers to sug- 
gest new products, new markets, new distribution and sales methods 
that may be investigated by his employer. 

THE PERSON—Combines talents of scientist, engineer, salesman. Usu- 
ally holds degree in science or engineering, plus some education or 
experience in selling and marketing. Expresses ideas well in conversa- 
tion. Thinks fast on feet. Mechanically inventive. Sales minded. Makes 
friends easily. Sympathetic to other people's problems. May begin as 
engineer or scientist, and learn selling problems on the job 


ory 
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Gather Your Information 
Find out a lot more about science 
and the many types of opportunities in 
that field. Read about all phases of the 
subject. Read biographies of scientists. 
Read copies of science journals and 
trade magazines. Write for pertinent 
pamphlets to science societies, engineer- 
ing societies, manufacturing companies, and the Government 
Printing Office. 

If science clubs exist nearby, join them; or help form one. 
Visit laboratories. Question scientists, science teachers, in- 
dustrialists. 

Find out all you can about yourself, too. Rate your inter- 
ests, aptitudes, abilities and personality. If possible, take 
an occupationa! aptitude test. Confer with your school’s 
vocational guidance counselor. 

Ask people for their frank estimate of you—people like 
your parents, friends, teachers, your clergyman, and others 
who know you best. You may find you have shortcomings 
of which you were unaware, but you will also be pleasantly 


surprised on many counts. 


Weigh the Evidence 
Now that vou have a body of facts 
about yourself and science, you are in 
a much better position to form a sound 
judgment. List the points in favor of a 
scientific career—for you. List those 
against it—for you. 

Favorable points, for instance, can 
include things like your high marks in mathematics, your 
native curiosity, your logical mind, patience, practical imagi- 
nation, deep scientific interest. 

But, be suspicious if everything points at a career in 
science. There should be some disadvantages too, if you 
have been honest with yourself. Remember that a career 
in science will not suit the “get-rich-quick” artist, or the 
kind of person who wants things handed to him on a silver 
platter. You will be putting in plenty of study, and plain 
hard work both before and after you become a science 
worker! 

Is it worth it? Most men and women in science would 
answer, “You bet your life!” But it is up to you, in our free 
country, to do your own thinking rather than taking any- 
one’s word for it. 

Weigh the pro against the con and arrive at a sound 


opinion of your own! 


Test Your Theory 

You can now make a test of your opinion simply by ex- 
posing yourself to science in every way possible—while 
observing your own reactions! 

e Take as many science courses as you can squeeze into 
your program. Do you enjoy them? 

e Perform scientific experiments in science clubs, school 
laboratories. Do you display genuine aptitude? 

e Adopt science-related hobbies like butterfly collecting, 
amateur radio building and transmitting, designing and con- 
structing gasoline-powered model airplanes, amateur pho- 
tography. Are such hobbies right down your alley? 

e Obtain a spare-time or vacation job somehow tied into 
science. Clerk in a hobby store or pet shop, for example. 
Work in a hothouse, or on a scientific farm. Be a salesman 
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or delivery boy in a pharmacy. Help a machinist, automo- 
bile mechanic, radio repairman, electrician, etc. Do you 
enjoy working with, and learning from, the practical, ex- 
perienced men around you in such jobs? 

e Keep reading about science. Do you read zestfully and 


with a sense of discovery? 


Reach a Sound Decision 

Perhaps your encounters with science will prove you 
would be happier and more successful doing something else 
Nothing has been lost! No matter which field you enter ulti 
mately, you will be more successful in it due to the fine 
mental habits and useful knowledge accumulated during 
your scientific training. 

On the other hand, you may be satisfied by the time you 
have finished high school that you will make a successful 
science or engineering worker. 

If so, you can move straight toward your goal without 
doubts or hesitation! Make definite plans for entering a 
technical schoo] or university approved for its science or 
engineering curricula. Many liberal arts colleges also have 
excellent curricula which prepare students for careers in 
science. 

Choose your courses wisely. Give them all you've got! 

And besides providing yourself with the educational back- 
ground needed for the job you desire, begin building the 


personal qualities you will need for success. 
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CHAPTER 


Developing Your 
“Success Qualities” 


The more of the following personal characteristics you 
can develop, the farther you are likely to go in science. You 
can strengthen them in yourself by a little daily effort until 


they become habitual. 


1. Reliability: Months of time, thousands of dollars, can 
be lost through somebody’s slip-up—an incorrect instrument 
reading, a few minutes’ delay in removing a test specimen 
from a flame, the incorrect food dosage for a laboratory 
animal. 

Set yourself a daily schedule to get in the habit of doing 
things on time. Volunteer for committees and offices to 
get practice in carrying out assignments faithfully. 
Double check every task to make sure you've over- 
looked nothing 





WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER 


THE WORK—Tokes over usually after pilot plant stage, but may be 
called in before. Designs equipment, buildings, and systems needed for 
actual commercial production. Responsible for selection of materials, 
men and equipment needed for desired results. Chooses materials with 
knowledge of weight, strength, resistance to heat, corrosion, ete. Fe:riiliar 
with laws for zoning, health and safety of employees, wage rcies, ete. 

THE PERSON—A builder or maker. Trained in planning and con- 
structing structures and devices needed for production of useful articles. 
College degree in engineering plus science courses. Mathematics essen- 
tial. A dynamic man who can stand hard physical work and lead other 
men. May begin in the “shop,” drafting room, research lab, ete. 





2. Patience: A scientist said, “All research work is 99.9% 
failure—but if you succeed once, you are in!” 
Stifle your impatience when things go. wrong, when a 
member of your family seems to be getting on your 
nerves, when a friend is slow to grasp your point of 
view in a discussion. Don’t let obstacles discourage you. 
Don't be a quitter! 


8. Co-operation: The successful seience worker is a mem- 
ber of a tightly knit team. The snob, the big-shot, the glory- 
stealer get in the way of teamwork. 

Mix with people. Join clubs, church groups. In your 

family, accept responsibility for shopping, fixing things, 

gardening, etc. Quell any tendency toward arrogance, 
egotism, bullying 


4. Objectivity: To a scientist, the truth is what counts, not 
what anybody, including the scientist himself, thinks the 
truth ought to be. He separates himself, his likes and dis- 
likes, his emotions and ambitions, from the problem at 
hand. When his “pet ideas” don’t work out, he drops them 


promptly. 
Make a list of your strongest opinions, then set down 
every possible argument in favor of the opposite opin- 
ion. You will find feu 
to both sides of any debate with an open mind. Refrain 
from coming to snap decisions about people, books, 


“open and shut” cases. Listen 


ideas. Admit it openly when you are in the wrong. 


5. Straight Thinking: A well-known scientist remarked, 
“Research is. just a method of intelligent planning.” The 
scientist thinks logically, mathematically. He moves straight 
toward his goal. His mind can-be described this way: “No 
waste, no fat, no flabbiness.” 

Take as many courses as you can in mathematics, 
geometry, algebra, logic. Develop hobbies like chess 
that train you in thinking ahead. Don't go about things 
in a catch-as-catch-can fashion, but plan ahead 


6. Curiosity: Electrical genius Charles P. Steinmetz re- 
marked, “No man really becomes a foo] until he stops ask- 
ing questions.” 

Make a list of things you are curious about—how me- 
chanical gadgets work, for instance, and what's behind 
natural phenomena like volcanoes and storms. When a 
question arouses your curiosity, do not drop it until you 
track down the answer. As you learn more, you'll find 


yourself asking more questions, not fewer! 


7. Practical Imagination: Nobody ever saw electricity. 
No man has seen an atom or electron. But scientists imag- 
ined a flow of electrical current and atomic structure. Their 
imagination resulted in theories which actually worked out. 

Examine a set of blueprints for a machine or house and 
try to imagine the completed result. Try to picture what 
the inside of an automobile engine cylinder looks like 
at the moment of ignition, what life might be like on 
Mars; what radio waves would look like if they were 
visible. Train yourself to think boldly and logically 
about solutions to the problems still vexing mankind 


8. Effective Expression: Scientists often make written re- 
reports to superiors, and submit articles to scientific journals. 
Sometimes they speak before staff conferences, scientific 
groups, or socicties 
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Will You Fit in This Picture? 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


THE WORK—To advise on patentability of new 
products or inventions; to draw plans and write spe- 
cifications for patent applications; to search patent 
files and determine whether previous related patents 
exist and, if so, how they dominate and when they 
expire. Works closely with scientists, delves into labo- 
ratory notebooks and reports, reads scientific litera- 
ture. Keeps abreast of legal cases concerning patents 
and stays aware of new scientific clevelopments. Ad- 
vises whether company’s patents are being infringed, 
or whether the company may be violating others’ 
patents. Represents company in negotiations, adjust- 
ments, lawsuits on patent matters. ; 


THE PERSON—A duly qualified attorney who has in 
addition passed a special patent lawyer's examina- 
tion. Grasps both legal and scientific principles. Can 
read mechanical and other drawings. May begin as 
graduate scientist and study law in evening courses. 
Or may start out as lawyer and learn scientific prin- 
ciples later. 


Training in writing and speaking helps you to organize 
your thinking effectively. Get all you can out of gram- 
mar, composition and literature courses. Practice public 
speaking. Take price in your letters to friends, instead 
of dushing them off. Read well-written books. 


9. Humility: Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery of the Law of 
Gravitation made him world famous. Humbly, he said, “I do 
not know what I may appear to the world, but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy playing on the seashore, 
diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble 
or prettier shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.” The successful scien- 
tist knows that there is much he does not know so he keeps 
learning! 

Always keep learning! Regardless of your chosen spe- 
cialty, learn about other sciences and other subjects like 
languages, art, business. Knowledge will come in handy 
for you as it did for the physicist who now heads up 
chemical research for his company, for the engineer 
who became an industrial designer, for the scientist 
who became a corporation president. 

Get an advanced college degree if possible, as more 
and more young people are doing. In 1920 only 280 
Ph. D. degrees were awarded in the sciences. Now, that 
number is swiftly approaching 4,000 a year! 

Now, if you must get a daytime job, sign up for college 
courses at night, attend evening sessions at trade 
schools, technical schools, YMCA’s, adult education 
classes. Take full advantage of any educational oppor- 
tunities offered by your employer. 

Your growing store of scientific and technical knowl- 
edge will help you get a good scientific job and advance 
in it. And never feel that you know all there is to know! 
Remember what Publilius Syrus said back in ancient 
Rome, “It is only the ignorant who despise education!” 





WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 





TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


THE WORK—To serve as a source of technical and scientific information 
for whole company, including research workers. To read through the 
voluminous output of written materials on science: trade magazines, 
science journals, newspapers, surveys, reviews, textbooks, patent dis- 
closures, etc. Take care of library books and magazines. Prepare ab- 
stracts and compile reference material, translating when necessary. 
File and index materials of possible future interest to staff scientists or 
executives. Bring important facts to attention of interested parties. 
Locate articles when need arises. Do research and write reports on 
specific subjects. Answer statistical or factual questions by referring 
to source materials. May maintain microfilm service. 

THE PERSON—Man or woman trained in science and technology, as 
well as library work. College degree generally required, though not 
necessarily in science. Enjoys intensive reading and picking up facts 
and information. Retentive memory of what was read and where. Reads 
swiftly, grasps easily. Pleasant personality. Writing ability plus knowl- 
edge of several languages advantageous. Likes order. 
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SCIENTISTS SHAPE THE FUTURE! 


Human knowledge and progress have 
come a long way since primitive witch 
doctors tried to control natural forces 
by offering cruel sacrifices. 

Is progress finally slowing down? 
This claim has been made for many 
years. Back in 1844, U. S. Patent Com- 

missioner Ellsworth said, “The advancement of the arts from 
year to year taxes our credulity and seems to presage the 
arrival] of that period when human improvement must end. 
Clearly, he was wrong. 

He was wrong because discovery leads to discovery; 
knowledge opens the gates to more knowledge. The tempo 
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of scientific progress beats faster and faster, making possible 
further enlightenment and a new age of plenty. 

The scientist cannot guarantee that his contributions will 
always be used for noble purposes. He cannot answer for 
the misuse of scientific discoveries by brutal dictators who 
would enslave the human race. But, he can supply the 
“bricks and mortar” for building a better world—and the 
defenses for keeping it that way. 

“There is a great voice in the world today, the voice of 
science and technology,” said Robert Patterson. “Never until 
today has it spoken with such authority. Never until today 
has it been listened to with such hope. And in no country 
in the world has its voice been as eloquent as in our own.” 

Will you become a frontiersman of the future—a scientist? 

Will you be among those who see and plan and build? 
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THE WORK—To teach science to young people, encourage promising 
students to enter science, advise students on school, personal and voca- 
tional matters. The research scientist teaching in a university may in 
addition perform vital investigations in the school laboratory, either 
alone or as a member or leader of a research group. 

THE PERSON—Man or weman who likes to be among and teach young 
people. College degree essential; higher academic honors required for 
top teaching positions. Science education. Courses in educational prin- 
ciples usually required for secondary schools. 





BOY dates GIRL 4, gaye 


TOUR manners are showing! And 
they 


between suc 


J 1 
show may spell the 


hou 
difference cess and fail- 
ure in your relationships with others. 
No matter how friendly vou feel, you 
best in any 
about 


cant appear at your 
worried 
right thing. Or 


* without 


situation if youre 
Saving or doing the 
if you're hoping to “get by 
mastering the do’s and don'ts ot so 
cial know-how ilmost 
tainly heading into a squall. So let's 


vou re cer- 


brush up on the polite wav to meet 


the public eve and clear the way for 
smooth and happy sailing in the fu- 


ture 


I still get 


whom in 


QO When 1 take a girl out 
confused about who 
different situations. For instance 
the boy or girl lead the way to a table 
in a restaurant? Who should get on and 
off a bus first? Who should lead the 
way down the aisle in a movie theater? 
And what about going through doors? 


straight? 


follows 
should 


Can you set me 


4. The who Foes first probl in con- 
fuses a lot of fellows 
but once you get the system down pat, 
when to 


and girls, too 


knowing when to lead and 


becomes almost second nature 


are the standard rules ota pro 


follow 
Here 
cedure: 

In a 
first,” both coming and going 
headwaiter to 


‘ladies 


The girl 


restaurant it’s usually 


follows the hostess or 
the table, and you bring up the rear 
But if there is no headwaiter, ask vour 
date if a certain unoccupied table suits 
her; then you lead the wav to it. When 
table there’s a 
helpful waiter on hand, you should 
hold your chair while she sits 
down, and then help her take gff her 


vou sit down. Whe n vou re 


vou reach the unless 


date’s 


coat before 
ready to leave, you help het put on her 
coat and then follow her out 
When vou go to the movies, or to 

rule holds. If 
girl follows the 
usher down the aisle, and you follow 
the girl. However, if there is no usher, 
stand together at the back of the 
theater until your eves get accustomed 
to the darkness, and decide where you'd 
like to sit way to 
the empty seats 

Now for the bus. Here 


the va 


iny theater, the same 


there’s an usher, the 


Then you lead the 


take 


date 


vou 
turns Your 
should climb aboard in front of you, 


le ad ng 


but you should get off betore she does 
vou can lend her a helping 
a boost if she needs 


This Is SO 
hand both times 
one going up and a steady arm to guide 
her to firm ground when she alights. 

The rule for through doors 
is usually ladies first. You should open 
the door for your date, hold it open 
until she passes through and then fol- 
low her, If the heavy one 
which pushes outwards though, say 
to the girl, precede her 
hold the 


side. 


going 


door is a 


Excuse me 
through the and 
door ope n for her on the other 

In general, you should let your date 
precede you unle ss there’s a reason for 
reversing the order. Your getting off a 
bus first and leading the way down a 
dark theater aisle are exceptions to the 
rule because, in these instances, you're 
helping the girl by moving out in front. 
And you're helping when you push 
through the heavy door ahead of her, 
too. When there's 
done up front, you can take over the 


doorway, 


a man’s job to be 


lead with a clear conscience! 
QO. Should you acknowledge an in 
vitation even when it doesn't say 


‘R.S.V.P."? 


nvitation is a printed 
certain 


A. Unless the 
one “inviting vou to 
sum of money as the price of admission 
affair of would 


best to 


send a 


some sort, it 
acknowledge it 
a note or telephoning the 
much time, and it’s 


to an 
usually be 
Writing 
hostess doesn’t take 
a courteous and friendly thing to do. 
Whether or not a “reply is requested,” 
a hostess likes to know how many peo- 
ple to plan for, and she appreciates the 
thoughtfulness of who let her 
know whether they should be counted 


" “out is 


those 


in” or 
Q. When some very old friends of 
your parents visit you, should you call 
them by their first names, even if you 
don't know them very well yourself? 


A. It would be more polite to call 
them “Mr.” and “Mrs.” until they ask 
you to call them by their first names. 
Perhaps the v'll want to be “Alice” and 
“Jim” to you, too, but it’s good politics 
to let them Many adults 
think young people who take a first 
name basis for granted are just plain 
rude. so it’s best to play it sate. You 
don’t want to run the risk of casting 
their old friends, 


suggest it 


a bad reflection on 


! 
your pare nts! 














NEA Se I 
“You say you had the right of way? 
Young man, I'm afraid your mother 
didn’t teach you how to be polite!” 


QO. When you go out to dinner and 
upset some thing on the tablecloth, wha 


5 hould you do? 


A. Apologize sincerely to your host 
ess, do anything you can to clean up 
what you've spilled, and then let the 
matter drop. If you keep on apologizing 
all evening, you'll just make everyone 
else feel uncomfortable. But if you try 
to “forget” the incident as quickly as 
possible, the meal will continue smooth 
ly, and your hostess will be grateful 
to you. 

If the accident occurs in a restau 
rant, quietly ask the waiter to do any 
necessary cleaning up. He'll probably 
size up the situation as soon as he ap 
pears, without your having to explain 
anything. Don't dwell on the tragedy 
here, either. Accidents like this happen 
to almost evervone at some time! 
spe nt a week end 
write a 


Q. After 
visiting a friend, should you 
thank-you note to your frie nd, or to her 
mother? 


you Ee 


friend's 


better 


A. Be sure to write to your 
mother, and the sooner the 
Make it a short note, but a sincere one, 
telling her how much you enjoyed 
the week-end, and thanking her for her 
hospitality. 

You don't have to 
friend, too, but you can be 100 per 
cent sure that she'd appreciate a letter 
from you! both your friend 
and her mother a special “thank you.” 


write to your 


You OWE 
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Cr 
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il im man 
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in Fort Knox pl s George Mikan and a 
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anybody at the drop hint that 
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The object of their affections certair 
' 


Creal 


a @g 

Though 6-feet-one and 175 pounds, |} 
built rather narrowly. He has 
neck and a large Adar appl 
face is thin and bony—out of 
stare a pair of dark-brown eyes 


ly doesn’t look like 


hair is black and curly, and his 
ders slope sharp 
His legs, however, are built sti 


and } ‘ > enormous. He 


| 
anc 


about 
all his flash, he 
shows any emotion. He’s alway 


. : é 
faced, icilv calm. In fact, he a 


' } 


most looks bored! He moves so easil\ 
ind smoothly that he doesn't appear t 
be exerting himself. That spells one 
thing c-]-a-s-s 
Bob is well paid for his talent. H« 
makes about $15,000 a season, which 
is big money for basketball. During the 
summer, he conducts a_ basketball 
Vvarsi rth as a school on Cape Cod, Mass. His wife 
Cousy setting up the and two young daughters live in a swirl 
in points by the — of flying leathe: 
me one of the —Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


tricky now, 





him then. Every . 
gp ent pe Rifle Tournaments 
delight. He was HERE'S a chance to get in on 
Trotters all rolled something good—an intramural] rifle 
away with it, too. tournament in your school. Your 
lifferent when he Coach or Athletic Director can ar- 
for his col range it for you. If he'll write to 
one thing. Being us, we'll send free draw-charts and 
Itics was free medals for the winners. There’s 
could be no entry fee, no obligation of any 
with sort. Have him write to Scholastic 
tired of being Rifle Tournaments, 351 Fourth 
unexpec ted Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Remem 
passes ber, only your Coach or Athletic 
It was no secret that Boston was un- Director can sign up your school 








learned his happy with him. In fact, they hadn't for a tournament. 


drew Jac kson W inted him in tl hirst place. They had 














‘‘Youth Wants 
To Know’’ 


Scholastic Mag 1 “Youth 
Wants to Know” are cx yperatn 


the high school students of America the 


es iri 


g to give 


chance for active part Ip ition in public 
affairs 

“Youth Wants to Know” 
lar forum for young people conducted 
over NBC-TV and radio every Sunday 
afternoon, at 1 P.M. E.S.T., by Theo- 
dore Granik, Washington attorney and 
founder of the American Forum of the 
Air. In the “Youth” program, selected 
teen-agers cross-examine one celebrated 
figure in public life on 
every week. Within the past few weeks 


is the popu 


timely issues 
the following have been guests on this 
program: Senator John |. Williams of 
Delaware; Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio; Charles Sligh, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


HOFFMAN REUTHER 


COMING SOON! 
March 15. Paul G. Hoffman, retiring 
president of the Ford Foundation. 


Mr. Hoffman rose from salesman to presi- 
dent of Studebaker Corporation 
nanufacturers of South Bend Ind. He 
hairman of Committee for Economic 
Development. He se rved from 1948 to 1951 
is Administrator of the Economic Coopera 
tion Administ: did a remark- 
ible job of rehabilitating Europe. For the 
has headed the Ford 


the auto 


was 


the 


ition, which 


past two 


I 


ind educational purposes 


years he 


indation, a huge endowment for soci il 


April 26. Walter Reuther, president of 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Mr. Reuther is the vigorous 45-year-old 
president of CIO, second largest labor or- 
ganization in America, succeeding the late 
Philip Murray. A tool-maker and foreman 
in auto shops, he became a union organizer 
in 1935, and president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, (¢ IO, in 1946. He 
labor member of the War Manpower Com- 
He negotiated with General Mo 


which tied 


was a 


nission 
the first union 


rates to the cost of living 


tors contract 


wade 


school students anvwhere in 


are invited to send in ques 
these 


High 
the | Ss 
tions addressed specifically to 
men and others who will be announced 
The three 
guest 


in future issues best ques 


tions received for each star will 
be awarded a prize of $5.00 and will be 
used on the air 

Address your questions to “Youth 
Wants to Know, ot Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 


10, N. ¥ 


care 





All That Glitters 


Continued from page 16) 


da 


wi Fone 


le sale ware- 


to 


money was retuse 


house to which buy 


mercl 

“We've heard that Patara- 

jadas is going to issue silver money here 

it the have 
suspended ill sale "oy 

Phat announcement struck my uncle 

It was the thing he had lett 

of his calculations. He 


yr four 


randise . 
} 
General 
+i] +} 
nth then Wwe 


mint, and 


one 
turned three 
shades of red. For a moment | 
thought he would topple to the ground 
But slowly, 
ind 
back 
roan once 


} lden|) 


man who suddaet 


ind shatter into little pieces 


leaning 
toward 


} 


ie pulled himself together 


shoulder, 


He d 


started 


In't gr 


mm” my 
nut he 
had 


ituation was critica]. With silver 


m the streets, no one would deal in 
Regardless of how | the 


the be, they 
taken to the 
In the meantime, silver was the 


Not a single 


paper silver 
content of nt 


be 


coins mig 


would in preference 
paper 


only means of exchange 


had up 


OSSESSE d l 


bill of the 


1 ] , 
peared on 


> we | 


the streets. Everyone was 


] 
awaiting ie appearance of the silver 


moneys 
So my Uncle Hilario sat on his lumpy 


1 
mattress, stuffed with a small treasure 


# no value, and suffered as hard as he 


muld 


‘Only a can save chico,” 


} 


nls 


miracle us, 


l, transferring attention from 
Hoor to heaven—represented by the 
ked “Go out the 


ind that new money has 


Su 


Hy-spec ceiling into 
street 


} 


see if 
ween issued vet. I will sit here, a broken 


Id 


1 
Numanity 


meditate on man’s in 
man.” That 
and as I left, he tottered 


window to study his subject 


man, and 


' 


) ide i cheered 
him up a little 
over to the 

i little more directly 

The lobby was crowded with people 
groups, ind 


from hand to 


dissatisfied. 


vho gathered into small 
’ I issed something 
hand. They seemed very 


The 


recog 


place buzzed with indignation 


ized another coyote whom we 
had met before and whom we always 
he ran 
over and threw his arms about my neck. 

“Ola, muchacho! How are you, and 


(Continued on next page) 


had avoided when he saw me, 


‘WIN BIG PRIZES! 


Convertible! 
v 


Win a Nash Rambler 


Win a2?" Sylvania 
Montclair 
Television Set! 


Win a Roadmaster 
Streamlined 
Bicycle! 


50 TERRIFIC PRIZES FOR YOU! 


(50 for grown-ups—1 grand prize) 


in SYLVANIA’s Exciting 
FLASH PHOTO CONTEST 


"FOLKS ARE FUN” 


Flash a Picture —-Win the prize of a lifetime! 


See your Sylvania dealer for complete 
rules and FREE entry form now! Then 
slip a Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulb into 
your flashgun and take a picture saying 
“Folks Are Fun.” It’s easy! Whenever 
you hear a chuckle or a laugh, there’s 
your chance for a prize-winning picture 
Flash a picture and enter it now! 


HURRY! HURRY! 
Contest closes April 30, 1953 


SYIVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

1740 Broadway, New York 19,N.Y 
PHOTOLAMPS . LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES: 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS: ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT: FLUORESCENT LAMPS, 

FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING: WIRING DEVICES: TELEVISION SETS 





how is your dear uncle?” You would 
thought that I was a 
United States, from the way he 
nbraced me. “Your ¢ uncle 
, , 

healt! ] hope 


| Such a fine 


1 , 
Phe last tin iw this 


have 
bill, 
lear is en- 
yw vod 
fellow 
differ 


' , li 
sentiments had | 1 a little 


something abo 
l hyena dead 
( pstairs ind Wl] I 
yn) ind wid¢g 
Ay, Dios 
is he ill? 
\loney Wi are stuck i 
the North.” I still 


l don't 
inswered this Gilberto 


from 
why I 


nonev 


Cobian so truthfully—he would on! 


But 


ised with my uncle’s misfortune 
for once I spoke the truth 
Ah, this breaks my 
like brothe 
victure of brother] 
shiftv eves had 
n “Look 
will do with 1 


} 


m twenty 


Know we are 


nine 


»> he has. lam a generous man. I try 

to hold back sucl mpulse s because 
nO 1 

y will hurt me financially, but I can 

} 


; 
t see my old friend h a sad con- 


lition. Hurry. You go tell him. But don’t 


say anything to anyone else. Hurry!” 





ten-dollar 


When your feet hurt, your date will know it— 
Because your face will clearly show it. 


He gave me a shove in the direction 
of the so | went a few steps 
before I turned around and looked at 
him. He was walking toward the bar 
with 
ittle dance 
out of sight, then 
desk. The managet 
cil to splinters, and I asked him what 
about. He d into 


t silver 


stairwa\ 


friends, doing a victorious 
I waited until he was 
walked over to the 


chewing a pen 


some 


tep 
ste] 
was 


the uproar was reaciht 


the till and s] ipped coin on the 
counter 

Look at this!” he snarled Did you 
ever see silver like He picked up 


the coin and banged it down again. It 


this? 
piece with i vellow 
It’s 


These 


i twenty-cent 
to it. “That isn't 

ypper! See that funny 
bandits make silver money out of pen 
I'd rather have paper.” 

“What about the pesos? I asked 

‘What pesos? They haven't made any 

ind then 

these filthy twenty Bah, the 
He turned his back on me 
and I slipped the 


yin into my pocket and hurried up the 


' ' 
nge suver, bov 


color? 


nies 


pesos yet. First the paper, 
cent pieces 

} '’ 
Revolution 


to Fe i new pe ncil 
stairs 
My uncle listened with heavy eves to 
but when he took 
from my hand, his mustache started to 
He stepped to the washstand 
ind began to scratch the coin back and 


the coin 


my story, 


twitch 





Fit, not fashion, should come first when you buy shoes. Have 
your feet measured for size each time. Allow plenty of ‘wig- 
gle room”’ for your toes to avoid painful corns and callouses. 


forth across the marble top. There was 
a dreamy, happy look in his eyes and 
his mustache tips started to bristle. 

“San Luis Potosi is a big smelting 
area,” he cooed to himself. “But why 
do they have to smelt the ingots?” He 
answered himself with, “Hummm-te 
dum. Hummmm-te-doo.” 

I began to edge toward the door. My 
uncle was going from money-mad to 
just plain crazy. His voice had changed 
It was full of confidence. He was hum 
ming a little tune. He spun on his heel 
and his eves sparkled 

“Joaquin,” he said briskly, “go tell 
that Cobian, that son of a rotten guava, 
tell him I will sell him what money I 


have. Andale. Hurry!” 


| lobby sounded like an upset bee 


Money brokers were all over the 
place. There was a rumor from the mint 
that their they 
were using ninety per cent brass in the 
twenty-cent picked up the 
news as I hurried to the bar. I signaled 
Cobian, and he winked at his com 
pamons ind followed me through the 


hive 


bore out suspicions; 


piece Ss I 


crowd and upstairs to my unc le’s room 

We tound my sitting on the 
bed with his head in his hands, but 
I noticed that he had waxed his mus 
tache, and that the 
out cheerfully from his 
embraced him vigorously, and my uncle 
hugged him back with great gusto 
After a fine display of affection, they 
settled down to business 

“And how do 
twenty-cent pieces?” 
“IT have been ill, and I have 
not see Are they good?” 

‘A friend in the mint,” said Cobian 
ith a sly smile. “We made a al. | 
liscounted them and paid them in gold 
beautiful.” 
hotel? 


uncle 


ends were standing 


face. Cobian 


you come to 


many new 
] 
mV unci¢ 


n them 


cent 


1 
them here in the 


The twenty 
= ul } ive 


uu Can pay 


preces ire 
immediately?” 
“Come no? 1 will pay 
1 am taking a chance, 
it, old friend. I 
North 
the pesos up there 


} 


immedi 


vou 
tely but for you 
have a travele1 
can dis 


How 


ind he 


tonight 1 
much 
sea 

man.” My uncle 
“But I am ill. My 


id, and I must leave 


ire a hard 
he id sadly 
is soon 
is ] sible The know 
He pressed his stomacl is if he kept his 
heart there 


“For you only 


1 
altitucle vou 


I do it,” said Cobian 


I 
How much you got? 
' Nik ound ' } 
i Was stening » this conversation 
that my 


ind had just about decided 


, 
uncle really was sick, maybe that he 
even had a fever 

“T | tan eee 

nave en ThHOUSaANG Pesos, SalCQ my 
uncle 

“Ah, excellent I have 


t} 


two mone 


, : 
bags with five thousand ins In eac! 





don't 


We 
ire still sealed 
ft the 


ng a sick man 


Frees trom even 


have to count the m 


I go get them.” As he le room, my 


incle muttered about b 


ind what a hard bargain it was 


As 


inc le 


he Close ne 


| indomitable 
threw his shoulders back and 
hands to 
triumph. “The 
miracle! Is the 
full of gasoline?’ 

I refused to speak him 
lefinitely Insane 


Cs AN returned \ 


case and threw it on He took 
mut two heavy bags of coins and my 
bills out of the 
handed them to him 
Ih Sé iled bags narked 
de Viente ntavos 

rust the bills 

the door 


mint 


door, my 
self. He 
raised his 
in a of 

Joaquin, the 


ready? Is it 


soon is 


Was his i¢ 


the ceili 


gesture 
mill ich 


} 


motores 


He 


Was 


' 
ha heavy suit 


_ floor. 
mat 
The 
5.000 
Plata 


suitcase 


incle got the 


peso 
fress and 
oins were 
monedas 

Cobian thi 


nd } 


nto the 


urried te 
“What 
illed 


about ¢ my uncle 
1 I must 
rooms. If 


| shoot us 


‘I trust you, don Hila 
We both cow 

they find us toge 
If I count 


urTy 


+} 


, , 
ther eV WI 


I'll tell you, and if you 
short, you tell me. But I do not 


worrv. Adios.” He ducked out th« 


ind slammed it behind him 


short, 
yunt 
doo 





STUDENTS—CASH PRIZES! 


3 

Would you like to win a $1,000 
Government Bond—a cash prize 

: of $250, 

. 


other 


$100? These, and many 
cash prizes, are being of- 
fered bs the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company in its contest 
for high school students on the 
subject: 

HOW | WOULD USE $1,000 
IN MY PERSONAL PLANS FOR 
THE FUTURE. 

The contest details were given 
in this magazine for February 
18, but here is a summary: 
entry will not be judged primarily 
on its literary style, but on the 
quality of thinking which it re- 
Your entry 


Your 


be in any 
a finan- 
which 


veals, 
form—a letter, an essay, 


may 





cial statement or 
you up 
with your parents and your teach- 


program 
may set in consultation 
ers. It may be as long or as short 
as you wish. 

The important thing is to get 
working on it new. You have until 
midnight, March 31, for mailing 
it. Winners will be announced 
May 13. Send it to: Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Contest, care of Scholastic 
351 Fourth 
mW 


Magazines, Avenue, 


New York 10. 
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‘Hurry hurry!” said 
unc le. “We are ieW@aving now. | 
packed the You take 
I will follow with the money: 


th back 


ne 


Joaquin, 


them and 
The back 
Make 


bags. 


stairs, chico, stairs! 


haste!” 
Five minutes late: 
out of San 


Harle y Davidson 


on oul 
big, 


we were 
Our 
magnifi 
My 


ladie Ss, and 


breath. | 


Waly Luis Potosi 


new purred 
cently 


uncle 


along the decorated streets. 
bowed to the 


under his 


pretty 
hummed happily 
couldn't hold it 
“Well 
do with a 
tically 
“Don't 
Joaquin. 


any longet 


uncle, what are vou 


ll that brass?” I asked sarcas- 


fool like those others 


I’m surprised 


be a 


such asses of themselves,” he said com 
placently 


But 


' 


there is a rumor from 
min 

‘Certainly. You can bet that 
started it. It 


llow. It is 


some 

smart coyote is not brass 

that makes the 
Gold!” 
“Yes, 


going 


COINS Vé Zoid 


Where 
I know 
of | 


Up in the moun- | 


little burro are 
get 
The ore is 
and silvet 
the 
The 
shipped, so it’s melted down as it is and 
shipped here in ingots. When 
fools captured the town, they went to! 
the carted off the gold 

silver it was refined. They 

didn't know ll silver. It | 


looks like handed a 


across to me, 


you 
to brass? 
1 , 

hat happened 


p ile g Id 


tains, W he re 


they any 


a mixture 


is mined, 
is too bulky to be 


ore there are 


no smelters ore 


those | 


and 
before 
that it wasn’t a 
silver.” He 
ind I noticed how 


smelter 


alloy 


coin 


it was 
“But the 
‘They 
and 
Do vou 
made the money 
they'd tell 
much 


at the I asked. 
from the federal govern- | 
working at 
they what 
out of? Do you 
think anvbody? They’re | 
stealing mint, 
killing themselves laughing.” 
“How much are the 
“If I recall the ratio, 
each.” He grinned cheerfully and gave | 
twist 


men mint?” 


are 
they 


are pistol 


think 


ment, 
point care 
they 
as as they and 


coins worth? 
about two pesos | 


Iwo} 


| 


his mustache a victorious 
pesos—gold and silver.” 
“But those 
could they be 
‘There is one down there who is not | 
such a fool, and he the — 
spread the rumor. I will bet that tonight 
cannot find a single twenty-cent | 
and that the town is flooded with 


How | 


coyotes downstairs 
such fools?” 
is one 
you 
piece 
= 
paper. } 
‘Poor Cobian,” I said. My uncle | 
throttle and the great ma- | 
chine leaped down the open road away | 
from San Luis Potosi | 
« , | 
Yes, my Uncle | 
Hilario with joy his voice. “I shall | 
study him as an example of man’s in- | 


humanit) 


twisted the 


poor Cobian,” said 


to man. 


my } 
have | 
| 


going to 


to see them make } 


heavy Vi 





| 








hea 


America’s, 


| argest selling cheese 


Sunshine Biscust 5, ime 


Q.E.D.... 





—-P.D. Q.! 


Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any language? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 


Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. . 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 


peasy Bie ipeag hy sami 


CO re 4 West her unt Any Lae 
7 
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What Are ol 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
nly from reliable and trustworthy stamp declers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp deoler will send you in addition to any free 
or stomps you poy for in advance, a se- 
stamps known as “approvals 
Eo of these approval stamps has oa price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘approval’ 
stomps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stomp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left hand corner 
the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval stamps return them promptly 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper ft-hand corner of the envelope in wich 
v turn the stamps Scholastic Magozines will 
jo oll in ther power to protect their readers from 
Any reader who considers that he 
ved ai a result of his response to 
Scholastic Magazines is urged 
utive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
New York 10 Y 


stomps 
lection of other 


unfair practices 
has been dec 
an advertisement in 
to appeal to the Exec 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave 


SOT 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided 
stamp, giant Triangle, gorgeous 
Diamond, also mammoth and 
midget stamps to foreign ap- 
proval buyers. Gifts with pur- 
chases including Scott's Inter 
national $6 album and the 
lotest Scott Stamp Catalogues 


PLYMOUTH, Dept. A25, BELL, CALIFORNIA 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25e' ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 


STAMP WALLET PEt 


HARD Co get FOREIGN SE7 print 
PERFORATION GAUGE and Wikis 
METER SCALE Geren to Approval Ap 

Pf oicants wo Send 10, tor manting Co 


57 EAST 9th STREET 
GLOBE STAMP ComnpGP oo Oxi YN 18. N.Y 








Mammoth International Albums, Scott's Catalogues, hinges, 
complete accessories, when you buy our wonderful foreign 
approvals. Don't write unless you intend te huy.. But don't 
buy elsewhere without comparing our more generous offers 


BARGAIN STAMPS, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


Kookaburra 

other wild animals 

Free with exciting approvals. 
Niagara-on-the-Loke 122, Can 


Old Collection 


Niagora Stamp Co 
U. S. Classics—50 Yr. 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N.Y. 8 


FREE MINT BRITISH Cosernss 
: awak, So ‘Islat . Cayn ans, G 
VIKING, 130-G 


S2eae sts Staats PREEI 


Clinton St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y 


Send Se for postage 
$8, Toronto, Canada 


Ma 


GRAY STAMP co. Dept 


WOW! GERMANY | Ac 


Zeppelines, Semi postals 

~~ High Values 

ite 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept 510, Jamestown, N. Y. 


in oe 


_STAN of 


< a 
> nee ae AE 


Australian Food Set 


Australia 
to mark a 
food. Eacl ) ae I carries the 
They 


1 a dairy, and 


ssued six stamps 
produce more 
slog in show 
cattle 
1 whe 
Australia’s in exports are 
wool. It world’s largest 
about 

sold to 
much of 
fruits, 


food and 
whe Every vear 
wheat crop 

also buy 
butter, sugar 
grains. It produces and 

in any other country 
t new drive is to 
world trade With 
Sé lling { vod, Aus 
chinery, metals, oil, 
ver, silk and other 
mes in two denomi 


are green the 


tralian News Bureau 


The beef ont butter stamps 


STAMPING GROUNDS: On June 2 
when Elizabeth II is crowned Queen, 
each of the 61 British commonwealths 
and _territ issue at least one 


’ 
ories W I] 


taump Thev will show a three quarter 
view of the 
bl i k b it kvround 
colors will vary 

4 man in Port Spain Trinidad 
reports that he found a rare stamp in 

old book. The stamp fell from the 
book while he A two 
cent Hawaiian blue of 1851, the stamp 
is worth $12,000. The man had bought 


the book for about 35 cents. 


Queen's face against a 


Border designs and 


was reading it. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


don’t miss. iiGood 
“Save your money 


WA iA iTops, 
MA Fair 


Sound 
Beyond 
mber of 


4444 breaking the 
Barrier AAA Above ind 

444 \My Cousin Rachel. ~4“4 Me 
t Wedd 444i er She 
444Face to Face. “~/Blackbeard the 
Pirate. &Eight Iron Men. ##Pony Sol 
dier. A Angel r ce. &@ Desperate Search 

v4 The Importance ot 
wvveeMy Pal Gus 
44 Androcles and 
iA Never 
for Flowers 


Kidd 


Drama 


Goes 


Comedy: 
Being Earnest 
444The Promoter 
the Lion. #wHThe 
Wave at a WAC. #4No Tine 
“Abbott & Costello Meet ¢ 
“Babe in Bagdad. “The Clown 

Musical: 4644 Hans Christian Ander 
sen WA Stars ind Stripes Forever 
444Road to Bali 44Peter Pan 
44The Jazz Singer. “Million Dollar 
Mermaid. 4 All Ashore. ~4Meet Me at 
the Fair. April in Paris 

Animated Cartoon: 44 Peter 

Art: 4Leonardo da Vinci 


Stooge 


iptain 


Pan 


TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass. 


ating SOVIET RU ane ones = n 
40 if? x 5 I 4 
10¢! Barga lists rova 
EO. S SAPHIRE 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. ¥ 


UNITED STATES ONLY 


attract! 


at 
1 lug coin for our U. 8 


: ADAM K. BERT 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 


given to approval applicants 
becoming customers. Send 3c for 
particulors, lists and approvals 


BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, Ohio 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
Airmoil, Surcharges, Sets, efc 
3c to Approval Buyers 


Charities 
BADGER _STAMP CO., Dept. QO, Milwaukee 3, Wisc 


X-522 Parke Bidg 
Pittebereh Fe 


Including Commemoratives 


Only 


FREE. $22.50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
Raymax Pian offers free colorful collection 
cataloguing $22.50, plus Seott’s Interna- 
tional Stamp Album and many other big 
—— with approvals. Write today 
postage please 
RAYMAX, 70 AA Nassou St., New York 7 7. ¥. 


Foretgn (Coin Banknote 
large 1 t 


Big new —_ to U. S. stamps suilackes 

by world’s largest stamp firm. Up-to-date 
\, prices. many illustrations. Approvals 

H. E. Harris & Co., Boston 17—C32, Mass 


MOR- 4-LESS 


GET MORE-—PAY LESS, WHEN YOU BUY FROM 
UR STARTLING FOREIGN APPROVALS 
PLUS EXCITING GIFTS GIVEN TO ALL CUS 
TOMERS. WRITE TO-DAY 


MOR—4—LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk, California 


a 
10c 


ae a th a 
10 TRIANGLES 
fo approval buyers 


PICTURE STAMPS, Box 8643-J, Hollywood 46, Calif 


All different, including sets 





Some Pun! 
“Oh, the ship is sinking. We are lost. 
I wish I had a rabbit so that it could 
in my face.” 
“What good would that do?” 
“Haven't you ever heard of people 


being saved by a hare’s breath?” 
Old Maid 


hlow 
OW 


Hearing Is Believing? 


A toreign correspondent was inter- 
“Are 


- 
regime?” he in- 


viewing a workman in Warsaw 
for the 
quired 

“I am,” the worker promptly replied. 
“I'm one of the happiest people in the 


you present 


world. I've a large apartment, a sepa- 
rate bathroom, as much fuel and elec- 
tricity as I can use, my own radio .. .” 

“Really? You have a radio?” said the 
newspaperman in surprise 

“Why, of « said the worker. 
“How know that 
I have a large apartment, a separate 
| electricity and plenty of 
1 know that I 

! 


| 
happiest people 


99» 
ourse 


} | 
else could I possibly 


yathroom 


would 


heat? How else 
} 


velong to the on 


e arth? 


Partners 


Practice Makes Perfect? 


The doctor was very pleased 


“Youre « 


freely this morning.” 


with his 


patients progress uughing 
nore 


“Well, 


I've been 


) ryt 
patient 


for gosh sakes, I ought to be 


Replied the impatient 


practicing all night.’ 


Geographically Speaking 


He calls his girl Amazon bec 


he’s so wide at the mouth 


lowa State Green Gander 


Sales Talk 


Department store owner: “How come 
sur competitor is selling so many tele 
vision sets?” 

Clerk: “He is guaranteeing no politi- 
il broadcasts for four years.” 


identified 


{ pretty, young presented a 
heck it the bank window for <« ishing 
The teller quickly and 
isked, “Can vou yourself?” 

Whereupon the 


ito her 


lady 


examined it 
identify 
voung lady dipped 
purse and pulled out a small 
iirror. She glanced in it for a moment 
ind then looked up and said, “Yes, it’s | 


in] 


ne all right.’ 


Fired 


The chief stopped and stared. A boy 
in the stockroom was leaning against a 
packing case, idling. Such a thing was 
unheard of in his establishment. 
you getting a week?” 
haracteristic 


“How much are 
1e demanded with Cc 
abruptness. 

“Twelve dollars.” 

“Here’s your twelve. Now 
You are through.” As the 
sophically pocketed the money and de- 
parted, the boss turned to the ahief 
“Since when has 


get out. 
boy philo- 


clerk and demanded 
that fellow been with us?” 


‘Never, that I know of,” was the re- } 


just brought over a note. 
The Kal 


“He 


sponse 
egram 


Small Comfort 


I admit with regret 

That the girls that I get 

Do not shine as a Hollywood star; 
But I 
For I'm not doing bad 
For a guy with a "42 car. 


im not sad, 


i > 953 
“® RED CROSS FUND 








Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Interior Design, Fashion titus- 
tration, Fashion and Costume Design, Art in Advertis- 
ing, Portrait, Still Life, Landserpe. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Inquire regarding time payment olan 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
America’s Most Progressive Art Instit 


2323 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fla 











Mustration less than 
actual size 


riendshj 
Photos 


from your graduation portrait 
(or other photograph or snapshot) 


So lovely — yet so low in price 
—to give to friends, classmates, 
relatives, to use for college, 
passport, employment or other 
applications. 244" x 349" on 
luxurious double- weight por- 
trait paper, finest satin finish. 
Order by Mail—Money-Back Guaraatee 
For each 20 Friendship Photos 
from one pose, just send $1 
with picture or negative (which 
will be returned unharmed). 
Minimum order $1. Your money 
back if you're not delighted. 
Friendship Photos, Box 17-A, 
Quincy 69, Mass. 


for only 


5100 


from 
one 
pose 


postpaid 





Camera Clubs 
Attention! 
To 


are doing read Scholastic Magazines’ 


learn what other camera clubs 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin. To 
receive this Bulletin free of charge, 
write and tell us about camera club 
activities in your school, In return, 
the Bulletin will tell you what other 
clubs are doing. Pool your ideas with 


dif- 


own 


others and you'll learn many 


ways to improve yout 
Send your letters to: 
raphy Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10,N. Y. 


— ADVENTURE: 


Teen-Age Western Trips * 60 Days $445 


All-expense from Chieago ($495 from N. Y.). R.R 
to Canadian Rockies. Bike, steamer, motor to Holly- 
wood, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Many others 


ferent 


elub Photog- 





See your travel agent or have 
your parents write us at 


545 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17,N. Y. 
STUDENTS INTERNAT. TRAVEL ASSN. — 20th Yeor 





SENIORS Xmerica's Mo Seou- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


d earn sensational commission 
ree Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit. 

PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Sf., Scranton 5, Pa 


THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER IN 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


W.T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





Do you know (as you should) 


what makes breakfast . 


“Good 





For instance, if you experience a letdown late in the 
Int get up to a good breakfast. So, see if you know the answers to 


v important breakfast is and how to make sure you're eating a good one, 


1. Can you make up for a poor breakfast at lunch? 2. What can you do about lack of “breakfast appetite” ? 


Look ati wl \t breakfast you break your pe With just a little self dis 


cipline, you can adjust and im- 
Your lV Is 


prove your eating pattern. ry this experiment. Kat a 
little more at lunch, a little less at dinner. Then make 
yourself eat your “good breakfast” hungry or not. Keep 
this up for a week or ten days. See if 


within that time 
you aren't looking forward to breakfast — reall 


er wing 
3 ' y any 
your gor d breaktast every day, 


Penny for penny —enriched bread provides 
more of the things your body needs— more 
generously —than any other food. 


E+ hes 


. How can you be sure breakfast is good? 


hould include one-third to one-q 


nutrients 


eaklas 





Summer Study 
Family Style 


A Clinton, North Carolina, teacher tells 


how one family went to summer school 


By MRS. ROBERT S. BOONE 
T ACHING 


he mend I ! " 1 , 
, vith it 1 ) trange 

1OTnES 

cliffs 


juaint 


Logue 


erning 


I, 


/ Scholastic & \ 
Honorable Mention { Teacher 
Winner Mrs. Boone | 


shows you study 1 


and play the fam- \ TRAVEL STORY 
ly way \ AWARD 


Travel Photo 
Award 


Alvin E. Rutenbeck, Milwaukee (Wis.) 
teacher, won second prize ($15) in the 
1953 Scholastic Teacher Travel Photo 
Award contest with ‘London Bridge Still 
Stands See other award winners on 
pages 40-T, 56-T. Names of all teachers 
who receive awards this year for travel 
stories and photographs will be an- 
nounced in the April 8 issue. Written 
accounts of travel and photographs are 
now accepted by many school boards 
as vital elements of reports required to 
be submitted for credit toward salary 
increments. Plan now to write and 
photograph your travel next summer, 
and send entries for the 1954 Scholastic 
Teacher awards. Deadline and details 
cf contest will be announced later. 





Education TV 


Continued from page 18 T) 


definitely bevond June 2,” he said. “No 
me can foretell the extent and in 


tensity of the pressures that may be 





built up for these precious television 
channels 

His note of urgency echoes that ex 
pressed in ou article in the February 
Scholastic Teacher Perhaps the st plan 
ning patterns developed to meet dit 
fering situations, will help you speed 
vour own plans for educational TS 

In many communities (as in New 
Brunswick, N. J.) a single institution 
the school board, the college or uni 
versity, a state department of educa 
tion—has taken the lead and will be 
come the licensee for the station. Other 


organizations will use the facilities on 





i prot ita basis 


| 
Hf In other places—like Detroit, Phila 
Iphia, St. Louis—the station will be 
H built, maintained, and programmed Dv 
a non-profit corporation set up by all 
on the agencies in the city planning to use 
the facilities 
| Some community organizations are 
ed cooperating with a foundation. In Los 
| Angeles the Hancock Foundation is pro 
viding the funds tor station construc 
tion. Maintenance and programming 
will be financed cooperatively 
Each of these patterns is the prod 
' hard thinking on the part ot 


t COMME Representative 

dres educational institutions, civic agen 
asy 4 & iy cost CICS busine SS ind professional men and 
women sometimes evel commercial 


television people, can be united in or 


I ! 


‘Come as you are!”on this famous Seah ot ahmed er madee 
Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 

3 ” 0 SOUND ADVICE 
Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and caameuid mie eee 2 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just cabinet. Contro ee 


ali screen 


for fun Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare Pentron Tape Components 
plus a small extra fare... For tape recording by plugging into 


your present audio unplifier racic 


Same route as The Chief r\ | combination. cons cler the Pent 


m Model PMC. It consists of a pre 


and Super Chief. amplifies ind a tw -speed tape trans 
t t ript tt 





( port mechanism only—vou use the am 
plifier and loudspeaker of your present 
pparatus. The unit weighs 25 Ibs. and 
sts SLI4.50 in carrving case Pape 


ae ; ~ 
speeds are 3.75 and 7.5 inches per 


~ — - second madic eve level indicator; sin 
Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. ST-17 gle track or dual track heads with re 


80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois | 
. ¢ movable polepieces which can be re 
Please send me free booklet on E/ Capitan , 

placed like a phonograph needle when 
NAME worn 
sees The preamplifier and tape mech 

anism are available separately, uncased 

CITY AND STATE | $39.75 1 $5% 3 F 

at 39.75 and $59.75. For details write 
If student, give name of school to Pentron Corp., Dept. ST, 221 East 


Cullerton St.. Chicago 16, Il] 





New Ideas _-¢ee\ Vacation Destination— 


: 
Continued from pag 


your TOWN 


mis are 


we essl_gupme nenie| Y YouMTOR =) HYCO NEW YORK! 


“ie cag aes VIA 
sumber ) ) : | NEW YORK CENTRAL 


: Vuln = 
m Vgite 


a 
U 


‘ 


Bat 

oe 
‘ ( 
That grand CENTRAL feeling! Step off your New York Central streamliner in 
tral Terminal. close to New York's top hotels, shoy 
holiday n it s wasted! And you i rested 


(grand Cet rs. theatres. Not a 


. ready to ensoy every minute 


r top Sail around it by 


See ALL the sights! View Manhattan from a skvs« rape 
ht- -teamelr ne wav mur New York Ce 


ntral ticket ugent reserve you 


~ nearby beaches and historic spots 


MN MPIC! 


Vie tit 


era” TR 


The show never stops! Times Squ . Broadway hits name bands big 


igue baseball... famous museums sidewalk cafes 


Nev 


All part of the greatest 


“New York Central.” 


FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 1953 TRAVEL 
GUIDE ’ no ’ 


Address 


25 000.000.0000 a 


han double 
he 
The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 





Why I Want to Go 


EUROPE 


By MUSA EVANS DAVIS 


English teacher, Mark Keppel H.S 

Alhambra, Calif 
I UIVe 

pul l rang an r dents vat i 

last " wi I th ig tal » mv students 


LASTIO€ 





forces of Com 
4 thought and 
tened 


yuTAL 


The New 
Hillman Minx 
4-Door Sedon 


with 
your car 
in your 


pocket! 


1. Youordera Hillman Minx here, 
pay for it at the favorable dollar 
price. (Easy terms may be ar 


ranged. ) 


You take your bill of sale “in 
your pocket, and your Hillman 
will be delivered almost any 
place you name in Europe 


Enjoy your Hillman over here 
Coo it can be shipped back 
home without extra cost when 


your trip is done 


resources. Wy¢ 
Sten quick to ap 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. F magazine in French, German, or "st be willing to Tsten, quick to ap- 
505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y sai ns sheen Sekine Secon ites re WAM acelen Hee:silee ay eee 


3 Bever y nm f 
, San Francisco, Calif 








and no work 
when you Go 
UNION PACIFIC 








UNION 
PACIFIC / 
MLROAD 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


' 
Union Pacific serves the following R 615.0 — er . 
oom ° maha ’ ebraska 


vacation regions Mail coupon for 
lam interested in region named below. 


your free illustrated booklet. 

Please send free booklet 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National 
Parks...California...ias Vegas-Hoover 
Dom .. . Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
National Parks... Sun Valley, Idaho 
«..Pacific Northwest... Colorado... 
Western Dude Ranches. 


Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours 
If student state age and special material will be enclosed 


! 
! 

! 

! 

! 

i 

i 

! 

I 

! 

! 

' 

' 

- a ZONE are... 
‘ 

! 

' 

= 
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Why | Want to Go 
to Europe 


vith “undertak 
textbooks and 
prop eas 
roper leg 
working 01 
serving a 


} 


PrebtTay IS 
| ind La 
or alb ¢ 
Fk. Ru 


t Universit 


~ ; \/ 


Sitors turned 
from ICE 1 
tional Tele 
ind idvic 
! il r\ 
SATOUR shibits revealed new thinking in 
t ( ind Javouts. Fur 


e . rirtuire i vcome modern, blond, and 

ovith fA Frican Pourist 010 06 sn chalkboard si 

nd tilt and lo everything except teach 

CORPORATION GW PI BG Sta Pan 


' 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. valls of the new le schools. -W.D.B 
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Summer School Values _— — 40-T 
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For More Information. —_ — — 61-T 
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Ba ps 
vert 
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Courses 


\s 


We Ashed .. 


VIORRILI 


University of 


. 2 
President Ninnesot 


| 
I 


il! 


i 
HT Lee 


For little money, summer schools offer the 


Best of Times 


I ! By MARGARET E. McDONALD 


‘ it 


uversit 
lit t 


pom 
1 


Vo Will Sp nai 


‘Art for Fun’s Sake” wins 
F. W. Hendee, International 
Falls, Minn, a 3rd prize, 
1953 Travel Photo Awards 


t Chi ‘ 
1 $265 tor 
New 


’ 1 
«WI Teed 


LOO0O) cour ‘ twee SCSS1ION \t 
MO. | ] | } ! | ! ! 


rat 


What would you study if you were in secondary school work and 
had the summer free to devote to study? Here are some answers. 


HEROLD C. HUNT 


General Supt. of Schools, Chicago 


MERRILL 1 


Exccutive Secretary 


HARTSHORN 
National 
Council for the Social Studies 


\Nlexico 


| 
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Sithiiliia 
Schools 
Outside U. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOO! 


“ > S = OA . i hae 
Summer students relax beside Lake Mendota bordering U. of Wisconsin campus. 


Summer Schools in U. 8. 


LABAMA 
CALIFORNIA 


NOVA SCOTIA 


ACADIA 
ONTARIO 


\RIZONA 


ARKANSAS 








Key to Symbols in the Directory 


Student bodys Vemen: W-women; 


(-coed. Dates: J-June: Ju-July: A-Au- 


gust; S-September e ow -workshops, 
institutes © “d-dormitories ¢ “o-off- 
campus courses, tours of interest to 
teachers © “u’-undergraduate work ¢ 
“eo graduate work © as listed in 1952 


Directory: new data not received 


Special abbreviations, schools abroad 





“one-one sear of college required 


for admission = ¢ “EF -equivalent = to 
freshman standing in U.S. required ad 


“LL -courses in language and culture of 
San Miguel Allende, Mexico, seen from patio of the new Instituto Allende 


the country 





eee U.S. Summer Schools 


Continued from page 41-T 


yng Beach State £ ng Beach; ¢ 
29 A 2) e 


American Rive 
Campus, Sacri nt J 22—JU 31 
j w-u-2 
San Diego State College, San Diego; C 
p A 8; A 4A 22; w-d-u-g 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco 
( W-0-u-g 
*Santa Barbara College of the 
California, Santa Barbara; (¢ 
Stanford University, Stanford 
18; w-d-u-g 
University of California, Berkeley; C; 
j Al; A 3—S i2; w-d-u-g 
| University of Californi Los Angeles; C 
J 29—A 8; J 29—A 22; w-o-diW)-u-g 
J ty of Redland sdiands; C; J 22 
w-d-u-g 
niversity of San Francisco, San Francisco 
( J 22—A 1 i- 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, Los Angele C; J 22—A 28; w-o-d- 
i-g. See page 48-T 
Whittier ( 
w-o-d- 


COLORADO 
| Adar tate 
| } > state 


A 


Haven; W 
Danbury 


Now's the time to plan your trip 

...and you'll find Burlington’s colorful illustrated literature both 
helpful and interesting. Just mail the coupon . . . we'll be glad 
to send you complete information about the vacationland you 
prefer and the best way to get there. Travel independently or 
with a congenial, carefree Escorted Tour. Either way, you'll enjoy 
your vacation more if you Go Burlington! Remember — there’s 


ey 


no extra fare on any Burlington train! 


a ne 
ora oe 2 : ees 5 y Wesleyat 
yb , j fia Z A suf \ 1g SA igh D4 {) 4 ] . 
VAX / ff / Lai 7,145 4 Ve A , f rq A ! v 
\) NUS LAV t AP WU MCA VIA VL luws mM Yale Unis 





, 14 


a for Friendly Vacation Counsel . . . 
for Colorful See Your Ticket or Travel Agent 


DELAWARE 
I ersity ft De 


BOOKLETS... JU 31: w-d- 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU : wueetan t(huneeeer 
Dept. 513, 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois A . Ty Piet RS ry Wa 


ngton; C 
22 31; A 3—S ll; J 21—JU 31; wed- 
Il am planning a summer vacation trip “via Burlington.” i-g. Institute on Positior f U. S. in 
d Affairs, etc. See page 55-T 
holic University of America, Washing- 
on; C; J 30—A 9; w-o-diW)-u-g 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross Washing- 
Print Name ’ ———————— ‘ W; June to Aug. dates undecided: u 
diiteaws ee RIE . George Washineton University, Wash- 
ae F ington; C; J 22—A 17; w-o-d-u-g 
*Howard University, Washington: C; w-d- 
u-g 


Please send me illustrated literature about a vacation in 

















City ee eee 











GEORGIA 


At 


IDAHO 


CLIP COUPON 


for more summer 
study information 


P. 61-T 


ILLINOIS 


golfing 
relaxing. There's al lite 
ntral building of Jasper Park 
Maligne Lake (above) 
ld travellers that nowhere 
breathtaking 
Ouse and comfort of 
Nati« Rail Route Ask 
anadian National office or Travel 
the other Top 
Il tell you where and take 


Enjoy a full vacation iding. fishing 


motoring or just nay SUC 


w ct 


en vou seeé 


with 
does Nat ire 


wor 
isplavy more 
the 


iutv. Cl convenience 


inadian mals Scenic 


uur nearest 
| this. Vacations 


listed vou there oid 


(CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


SERVING All 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Chena ont of Canoda' (0 


Top Maple L 


Across Canada 
2 Alaska Cruise 


British Columbia 
e Rug A 


Eastern Cities and Laurentians 


Hudson Bay 


Vacations 


. Jasper in the ‘Canadian Rockies 
7 Minaki Lake of the Woods 
8 Ontario Highlonds 

Provinces by me Sea 


Romantic French ‘anate 
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- » : | “| U.S. Summer Schools 
See Britain first | y j as . | Continued from page 43-1 
- BY RAIL | rut of inom tana, 


NEW 9-Day 
“Guest Ticket” 

for UNLIMITED Rail Travel 

Only $24.00 Third Class 
$36.00 First Class 

Not obtainable in Britain 

Purchase before you leave 

. 
New Low Cost Features 


e for as 


LOS ANGELES ( O W. Siath St 
TORONTO 2. © 69 Yonge Street 





BY RAIL: 


bor a leisurely, carefree 
vacation in FRANCE 

AND EUROPE be sure 

to secure all your rail 
travel accommodations 


before vou leave 





See your Travel Agent 


or call at any ol 


our 5 offic es. KANSAS 


SOOT III III PEL ELE LELOOLOLOLOROELOOLE 
SAEY Vi—men: W women: ¢ 
J—June:  Ju—Jul: A 
August; S—Sept.; “w" workshops. 
institutes; “d—dormitories: “o™ 


+ 
Se erre 


oll-campus courses. tours; “ua” — 
undergrad. and “g”—grad. courses: 

one xr. college required; 
freshman standing required; 
“Lh. —eourses in language, culture 
of counters: as listed in 1952 diree- 


7 NATIONAL FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE, N. Y. 
RAILROADS Dept. ST-3 


PPP OLOL OP Oe 


PPPLPLELPROOLOOD 


Name es 


illustrated “Railrood SE Se 
Please send me free illv: oiler ot > a 


$ tors. no new data, 
Mop of France and Europe.” ’ (POPPI LLL LL EPL OLEPEPOLEROLROOLEL POOR 


Soooe 


























KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 


CLIP COUPON 


P. 61-T for more summer 


study information 


MARYLAND 


é 


\ 
MASSACHUSETTS 


1 7—A 2 i 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
24—A See 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
A 1 - 1-u See 
MORRIS DAVIDSON 
PAINTING, P 


See 

















Canadian Pacific offers 


-Yacations-in-] 


Travel easy by Canadian Pacific train... 


1. BANFF 


Famous resort center renowned tor vacation 
1c irs! St iV « if fal ulous Bar {} Spr ! 
Swim in mountain sunshine 


play the championship golf course, 


2. LAKE LOUISE By train you'llsce 


Deep in the Canadian Rockies—only Ap yg 600 miles of breath-taking 
two hours from Banff. Stop at yeauty in the Canadian 
nchanting Chateau Lake Louise / Rockies! This orize trip ts one 

opposite dazzling Victoria of many in Canada 

. fof vacations unlimited! 

Glacier. Alpine sports 


tours, entertainment / y Gaal 
+ 





3.VICTORIA B.C. Your air-conditioned Canadian 


Pacific Diesel train takes you through Canada’s peak-thrill scenery to 
the Pacific Coast. Lots to do in Victoria, British Columbia! All-veat 
golt - satling - garden tours + shops + sea-watel pool at the famous 
Empre Hot e 
Canada is news— 


na p. cific 


For information, see vour local agent or any Canadian Pacific office 

















ten i Sussested for Summer 


‘ : . . 
PPLOPPLORPL PRR OCOLOOE q ourses in Education PEOPLE PEPOPEPEPLIIOT 


SUMMER oe 
ADVENTURE gully 
PACIFIC 
CRUISE 


4 


HAWAII + PHILIPPINES * HONG KONG 
and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco June 22 
from Los Angeles June 24 
on the Luxury Liner 


§.$. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


>! 


SITA TOURS 
| 
3.1 ols t »(,. SPALDING 


Ack ¢ 


. ° : . 
POODLE LODEOLLELPLLOLOLLE Socia | Siud IO@R sececcccccccccrcssccereres 


SLE ANTNEER SESSION 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


TRAVEL WITH THE PRESIDENTS 
terized by depat 

vations and formal re 
39 ( remen ( meetings, e re 

General Offices: 31) California St., San Francisco 4 9-T neetings, etc. He 
New York « Boston » Washington, D.C. « Chicage 


Los Angeles « San Francisco « Honolulu 


in world affairs re programs of unusual interest 


e increasingly Continued on page 48-T) 
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U.S. Summer Schools | 2 se CLIP COUPON 


Continued from page 45-1 ie Gar GaGa aeoie for more summer 
\ 2 ‘ P 61-T study information 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 


\ 
MONTANA 


MICHIGAN 


t 
NATURA Ewer! 


ALL f ERE 4; 


MINNESOTA ; 5 Be - and. ith, 


ALL 


the | Ircathitaking 


“BLACK HILLS 


ob Cath Dakota 


GOPPPPPP LOD LODO PID IPP DIV IDI OILED ODI, 
bd hl y Vi rie mn: W wornen, ( 
J lume: Ju July: A 


August; 5 Sept. a a works hop- . 


* 


institutes; “dd” dormitories: “Oo 
off-campus courses, tours; “u™ 
unde rgrad. and “g’—grad. courses: 
“one one vr. college required; 
‘hk’ —freshman standing required; 
“1 —eourses in language. culture 
of country: as listed in 1952 direc 


Write for this FREE color folder 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


AH PANKOW. PUBLICITY DIRECTOR . PIERRE S O 


. no new data. 
PEPOL PLP LLLELELLLLOLLELELE LOL ELLER 


"PPOP POPPER EPEPEPOO DOOD? 


. PPODPOOPOOO DODD LD - 








ae 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
QA WiIWattkeO combine 10 offer 


you a pleasant and profitable summer 


Plan now to enroll for the 1953 summer 
session in any of the following fields 
Business Administration Liberal Arts 
Education Nursing 
Journalism Speech 
REGULAR SESSION 
LONG SESSION 








MARQUETTE UMIVERMIT) 


Milwaukee 3, Wis 


| University Southern 
of California 
| SUMMER PS SESSION 


Six Weeks Session—June 22 to July 31 
Four Weeks Session—Aug. 3 to Aug. 28 








. ae ‘ « 
CPOE PPLLPPOEPOPPOOPOODOORS English Studies PPE LELE PPLE ELELEPLLOLDLELS 


VER BEFORI 


livisi 

Special features inelude work 
shops in Intercultural Relations Methods and Curriculum 
International Affairs. Wethods in | \ 

Family Life EFdueation., the Teach 


Sciences. and Nutrition 








Rea mie \\V orkshops 


Write to Dean for Summer Session Bulletin 


University of Southern California 


los Angeles 7 California 








U.S. Summer Schools | THE TEAM WORK 
YOU DONT SEE 


When you look at a freight train 


!EBRASKA 


CLIP COUPON 


for more summer 
P. 61-T study information 





NEVADA , . 
Another good example of railroad 
r teamwork is the fact that all the parts of 
NEW HAMPSHIRE f anv railro 1 be pled t irs ill the 1,750,000 freight cars that the 
- . tive far ot ulre es railroads own are so standardized that re 
pairs and replacement can be mace 


any railroad shop anywhere inthe count: 











And here’s another striking example So when you watch a train go by, wit! 


work. When necessary, ra gening Magis dix Unda ae 


NEW MEXICO 


transp tat the worl 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
a 7 : a — es sapmegee ri Mar You'll enjoy THE 
railroads and the yuntry 1ey serve will be “(- RAILROAD HOUR every 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work . 
upon your request for advertisement No. 4 Monday evening on NBC. 








WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Complete courses including . .. 
her Tra 


( 


UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


1953 SUMMER SESSIONS 


SIX WEEKS SESSION 
JUNE 29 - AUGUST 7 


Three. and E 


t Weeks 
For bulletins and information 
Address, DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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“If you want 
fun — pick 


ria Gallant who teaches 4th 

Mass 
erested in having a good time 
Maine 
Besides going places 
there's plenty to do in 


After teaching 


summer, and, believe me 
ce to have it 
cing things 
-swimming, tennis, sailing on the bays, 
king, square dancing to real old-time 
ng, hiking, attending auctions or country 
ynd having wonderful lobster feeds and 
am bakes 
Being a camera enthusiast, oe 
1 particularly enjoy the scen- : 
ry, lakes, and mountain 
areas, as well as the scenic 


spots along the coast.” 





VACATION IN MAINE 


Maine Development Commission 


Contin rom ave Sorlingtor ical Studies Nodes 
W. Aldridge, direc 


Jerse 


Workshops for Writers 


te { Denver 
13 to July 24 
ut Storrs 


icher-writers, the [ 


Conterence 
Mass Westen 


McPherson Col 
TH pPOrary Drama 
Oregon, Work 


29-Jul 6 


_ 
SET)) 
June 


MITSeS 


d i\ 


Novel 
Penn 
pec il 


and the 


Literature and Drama 


Literature 
rth vour attention 


} } 1 
olumbia | otters 


studies for teen 


id 
Harpy R. Fincn 


erccccccoccoororre JQurnalism., Publications rccocccccccccece 
Ik YOU 


tor: Wil 
Si holastic 
STANLEY SOLOMON 
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U. S. Summer Schools | 


Continued from page 49-1 


NEW YORK 


\ 


LOOPS LOLOL OP LEP LLLLILLLOLE LOLI LET 
KEY: M—men: W 

coed; J _ June; Ju 
August; S—Sept.; “w" 
institutes; “d"—dormitories; “o° 

off-campus courses, tours; “u™ 

undergrad. and grad. courses; 
“one’—one yr. college required; 
“F°—freshman standing required; 
“PE —eourses in language, culture 
as listed in 1952 diree- 


women, ¢ 
July: 4 


workshops. 


PPLOLLIPEL POR POLLO OD 


sof countrys: 
J tory, no new data. 
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lasses: Tuesday, June 30, to Friday, August 7 
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RUTGERS 
The State University of New Jersey 


An Opportunity 


P to try out your talent for 
1953 Summer Session professional study 


tn » ART 


Life in the Quadrangle : 
Summer Session 


June 22 to August 1 


CARNEGIE 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


write 


at Rutgers in New Brunswick 


Registration: Monday, June 29, 1953 


and enjoy theater trips teas 


dances ntertainments, and 


Director, Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The Public Lecture Series Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


while you pursue courses in 





Arts & Sciences 


“PRINTING TYPES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM” 


“A Great Book”’ 


Dramatic Arts 
Home Economics 
Professional Education 


on graduate and undergraduate levels —— 


enroll in the Workshops in areas such as 


Worldmindedness 


Elementary Education 


» hel; 
Int: 

All 

Guidance & Personnel 


Human Relations, Civil Rights 
A MUST FOR THOSE WHO WORK 


WITH TYPE $7.50 per copy 


CARNEGIE PRESS 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


Write to 


Director of the Summer Session 
60 College Avenue 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Mant 0 0 ABROAD ? 


Plan now to take a university-sponsored tour via TWA next 
summer and earn full college credit while you travel 


Again in 1953, T'WA ~— world leader in educational air tours will 
participate in the travel-study programs that have proved so 
enjoyable to thousands in the past four years. itineraries will include 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East and a tour around 
the world. Two to six weeks of resident study can be arranged in 
foreign universities. Other study tours will deal with special fields 
such as music, art, languages, political science, et« 

Whichever tour you choose, you'll discover just how near you 
are to the rest of the world only when you fly. For 300-mile-an-hour 
I'WA Constellations will whisk you to Europe overnight. And when 
you travel by TWA Sky Tourist, you save time and money. So start 
planning now for that thrilling, profitable vacation next summer. 
Mail the coupon below today 


ACROSS THE U.S AND OVERSEAS FLY TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


av, Phil Director Air World 
ast 42nd Street, New York 1 N. ¥ 


» interested in 


Jniversity credits Please send nformation on the Trans World lines Educational 


rs to be of 
Resident study ota 


foreign university 





special countries 





or areas 


Specify 
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Boston College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 3 
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Boston College 
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Texas State Coll 
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trip 


vay institute 
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ege for Women plans 
1 Workshop tor the 
teacher 
an art major 
fiami (in Ohio), 

Kansas) have writ 
irts and crafts work 

of Michigan an 
hop entitled “Inter 

Arts in School and 
eks starting June 22 
itana College of Ed 
traveling workshops 


who teaches 
ch 
and 


1 painting, sketching 
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iildly interested in 
Mexico is 
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Allende at San 
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trip to a 
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It's fun to study on Minnesota’s cool, 
friendly campus, flar ad by the historic 
Mississippi, just 15 from. six 
enticing lakes, and close to the cultural 
shopping and entertainment areas of 


minutes 


two Dig cities 

More than 
every field of 
interest, are 
recognized staff of 


1,000 courses, embracing 
education and scientific 
offered by a nationally- 
professors, aug- 


June 15 — July 18 


INNESOTA 


sutstanding guests 
laboratory 
opportunity 


brary and 
luSsual 
esearch an 


Pt eemil 


faciiities email I 
yraduate work and 1 
exciting program of concerts, plays, lec- 


tures and social events assures stimulat- 
g recreatior 
You may ct 


wo independent 


ose either or both of 
terms of five weeks 
eacn 


SECOND TERM July 20—August 22 


FIRST TERM... 


Write for helpful complete bulletin 


Dean of the 8/0 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Summer Session. 


University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


‘Summer School Where Summer’s Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


June 22 — August 21 
First term: June 22 — July 22 
Second term: July 23 — August 21 

Total fees: $57.50, full quarter 

$40.00, either term alone 
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ntinued from page i/ 








Full quarter: 


RECREATION 


square dances, mixers, lec- 


Planned tours to scenic creas, boat trips, 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 
Penthouse theaters 

The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 
and advanced degree candidates, as well os many 
work shops, and institutes 


ministrators, 
conferences, 
for a Bulletin 


Write Director, Summer Quarter 




















a UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DAVIDSON ey, Cer - auouer 7 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PAINTING deal Vacation and R om x 
PROVINCETOWN and Seconda: 


BEFORE JUNE 1: 65 W. 56th ST 
CO. 5-7879 N.Y.C. 19 


22; w-d- sri 
lege W ake F est enta 
n Carolina Teachers College 


J &—A 27: w-d-u-g 
Continued on page 


prest Cx 
Write to: Director of the Summer Session 


Durham, New Hompshire 
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OREGON 


U.S. Summer Schools 


( r 


1ORTH DAKOTA 


CLIP COUPON 


for more summer 
r. 61-T study information 


P 
OKLAHOMA ENNSYLVANIA 
r : é \ \ 


tennis, ac fishing 
} ndly ‘foreign’ setting tha 
adds to the fun. And what glorious 
evenings! slipping over moonlit 
waters in a canoe dancing under a , ONTARIO TRAVEL 
canopy of stars. Why don't you plan o 20.X PARLIAMENT BLDGS.. TORONO 2 ONT 
memorable vacation in Ontario—fill t= 
out the coupon below NOW! 
NAME 


CANADA'S STREET 
VACATION PROVINCE 
city 
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Here is your golden opportunity versity af Serante U A 3 
To become acquainted with w-o : FO he D ey A M 


The new administration 


In Washington, D. C. min " ollege, |New gton: C; U Ig IVE RS ; TY 


nd to keep abreast 
ee SUMMER SESSION 


Of current developments RHODE ISLAND 
At the United Nations ovidence lege ( ien¢ 1 July 6 to Aug 14 


In New York Citys thode 1 








Day Session Courses in 


The Ninth Annual Session dic cia LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 


Of the Institute on | ; ™ PHILOSOPHY 
: , oes RELIGION 


The Position of the United Sates | SS S°\4s°GR Ses | SCIENCE 
' ag ( of Charleston, Charlesto SOCIAL STUDIES 

In World Affairs “cope SPEECH 
ee Sen. eee oh JOURNALISM 

Sponsored jointly by = dir: ‘ ; RADIO 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY | JU 80: -d-u-s Saale 


CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 


Full session, 6 weeks, 21 June-31 July 


Partial credit for 4 consecutive weeks 


For Catalogue, Addres 
isheta: Whalers bad: dailies EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
ee , | SUMMER SESSION 


Jr. gene apa teas pe 6. ACO cis FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Samuel Engle Burr. 
Director of the Institute New York 58, N. Y. FOrdham 7-5400 
Phe American University j 

Washington 16. D. €. “ Sar cgp ‘ties’ ~s* Evening Session — June 22 to Aug. 13 

at 
DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. ¥ 
BArclay 7-1365 














Nursery Training School of Bosten 
: TENNESSEE 


Boston University 


DEVELOPMENT—PROGRAM PLANNING— = I : — ‘ . eR ren 1953 SUMMER TERM 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


6-WEEK SJMMER TRYOUT COURSE 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS IN CHILD 


Intersession—June I-July 11 
Summer Session—July 13-Aug. 22 


E ETIN Ma 





IN HISTORIC METROPOLITAN BOSTON 
WRITERS WORKSHOPS 
Piet . Fict Undergraducte and graduate programs in 
: te Administration and Supervision 
, . 1aG exe ! Remedial Reading-School Music-Guidance 
PROGRAM “ Elementary Education Speech Education 
f I tat I J Secondary Education — Visual Education 
Psychology ond Measurement 
—y 2 Wir: TRENT f “ eaerene nin . : Social Foundations of Education 
F : : - 4 p Business Education — Nursing Education 
: Heaith, Physical Education, Recreation 


July 





FULL ACADEMIC 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORKSHOPS 


TUFTS SUMMER SCHOOL wanmaeers 
On the Campus in Medford, Massachusetts ’ a ¢ 1 Se ah tat Scien 
: <i : for Teac 











Mus jucatior 
Gershwin Theatre 


N 





€ esse I c c Inst te t ~ahce abes wel 

The Famous siebeiittates 
é a Na « les Na ] INSTITUTES: Guidance and Personne tr rov 

: Rai oaigger PP Pane y Secretaries, Radio Broadcasting, Televisior 

Broadcasting, Ecumenical Leadership 


Summer Schools | : 
The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS - . ' ; CONFERENCES Phaniantery Cvinclncis.' Gus 
JUNE 26 - AUG 13 ducatio 
. - ts ma 

Bread Loof . TRAVEL _—— sone > gland, U 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH lc ; i 

JUNE 24 - AUG 8 
. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE I ig for further intormatios ivees 
AUGUST 13 - 27 * ee - — u stion, oddre 
. 
F ' ROBERT W. SHERBURNE, Director 
Summer Schools Office 685 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE —! secs 5 BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlebury 15, Vermont 
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Summer study will be more fruitful 


if you arrange for some 


| ‘2e 
Fun on the Side 


By MARGARET E. McDONALD 


Indian fisherman at Celilo Fails, Oregon 
First prize winner—U.S.A., 1953 Travel 
Photo Awards, by Thomas F. Damon, Los 
Gatos (California) Union High School 


Phe Rockies 


Northeast 


The Midwest 
| | 


The West Coast 


The Southwest 


\l 


h irtling cadow! 
) s walls ery night. In the 
—— sw ye ! ‘Na ul saddle, rick rough t. Baker and Mit 
r ri | Jes Chil | » Hood Nationa 
He \ hie re ere Ol Oo. come home re 
treshed fr udy plus fun 


\ 
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U5 Summer Schools!“ NEW YORK STATE SIGNPOSTS 


Your guide to happy vacationing 
There's fun and excitement in every one of 
New York State's 15 interesting vacation areas 


‘ 

% Long isiand — Mil. armen ee 

: ecatinass | ~ 
v its 


= surf! ‘ i, - 


oe 


"4 ng i 
Now York City Famoustheatres, 4 t-water fishin’ Hudson Taconic Region Here 
restaurants, night clubs, and " superb scenery, 
shopping districts add glamour . “ West Po t, Hyde Park, and 
this magic metropolis . Bear Mountain State Park 


Saratoga Lake 
George er 


track,and 
Catskills —90 miles from Manhat- Gaciteh Vets — The nussive long Lake George 
there are mo stone Capitol Building Al. 
s here than i ny similar ba is one of many historic 
the United States andmarks in this region 


Adirondacks — . om © Southern Tier 
eM Noted for its fir 
Tgp tain preys noses . po vaswlenes 
», Lake Champlain farm ds 
a's are features of this 
" famous summer 
—— Thousand Isiands-St. Lawrence 
Region — Sight-seeing boats tour 
the 1000 Islands in the broad 
St. Lawrence River 


. = oe | Contra New York 
ated Visit basebal 
2. Hall of Fame, the 
re amg? 


4 eo Farmer's Museum 
, at Cooperstown, 
ry & or relax on drives 
* Finger Lakes Region—Sailboat - Mohawk Valiey—This land of y , 3 through quiet 

ing, friendly towns, and scenic egend contains many in- ountrysides 
beauty have made this area a teresting reminders of co- 4~ F 


favorite with vacationists lonial life in America 


th *@hautavgus - Alle - 
ganyR 

tario’s beaches, Chenten mp 

and G enesge umer programs a 
VS rgee—"Grand , s d edu- 

ea on of the 7 tion ve t 

st'*— largest park—Al- 

Ea pe pedal age Niagara Frontier—20 miles from 

vieltere te tats = & > — Buffalo, mighty Niagara Falle 
thrills over 3 million vacation 
ists annually. 


resort area, 


More people find more to see and do in 


New York State 
The. Lacahon Cyn Ae 


mma aaa aaa a a ae a ee ee ee ee 


New York State Department of Commerce 
! § e 


1 Adirondacks 6 Fl finoe Lakes ul [) Hudson Tacon 

2 New York City 7.0) _) Saratoga Lake George = 12 (_) Genesee cutie 

3.) Catshitts 8. () Long Island 13 () Cnauteuqua-Allegany 
‘4 1000 islands-St. Lawrence “ iterate Valley 14 [) Capital District 

5.) Niagara Frontier 10 Oo Central New York 15.) Southern Tier 


FREE BOOKLET. “New York 


196 pages, 81 full-color pho- 
tographs. It’s the most com- 
plete state guidebook ever of- 
fered! Send for your copy. 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 





| 
| 
State Vacationlands’’contains 
| 
| 
| 


City Zone State 
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Rael. Box K, Sta 
THIS SPRING | Summer Schools Abroad ns.” ao 


a3 4 Continued from page 11-T lend Guar i 1 15 
Piet l iscap ilpture ‘ 


candinavia 


DENMARK - NORWAY - SWEDEN VAL UNIVERSITY j ie a INSTITUTO TECHNOLOGICO Y DE ESTU- 
LAVAI VIVERS at ' vs : DIOS SUPERIORES, Apartado 118, Mor 
wring Snopes Se a ‘sed, terrey; Ju 11-A 22; F. See page 63-7 


See 
il Acade of Spanis 
pa I t 


ize 63 


conversa 


l bvCHERS find Spring 
i long. glorious season in the 
Land. of Sunlit) Night- 
Viking relies, modern at 


chitecture Renai--anee ea stead. Quebs 
thes, vie for attention. Music NIVERSITY 
drama and ballet festival~ of 1 29-A 13 
international fame are pre nducted 
eated in Bergen, Stockholm i Ser 
Copenhagen Hel-inki ind 

el-ewhere. 

SCANDINAVIA You 

Gateway to all Europe eau PS 
{sk vour Travel Agent for 4 that’s fun 
the folder “Lands of Sunlit ‘ , 


Vights.”” or write 0g ; skat es carrot J 4 : Go with 
Travel & Study 





For purposeful 


programming 


‘ . . 
Scandinavian 
National Travel Commission } ART 
e SP PPLE LLLP EPOLE PEELE LLELOLLELLLELLE 
Dept. A-S THEATER 


Box 80, N. Y. 10, N. ¥ KEY: M—men: W—women: ¢ 
MUSIC 


' A coed: J June; Ju—July: A 
x &, & August; S—Sept.; “w"—workshops. 

“4 ; » ‘ nH oe CURRENT AFFAIRS *# JUNIOR TOUR 
4 +e as £ INDUSTRIAL TOUR *® FASHION 


institutes; “*d’’—dormitories; 
, off-campus courses, tours: au — CORONATION SPECIAL 


“ 


PREP PPLPPOP OPEL LORD 


QT < 
y \ WW 


undergrad. and * grad. courses: 
“one” one sr. college required: 
“EF —freshman standing required; 
“LL —eourses in language. culture 
of country; as listed in 1952 diree- 


Summer School Story. no new data. 


europe 
13th SESSION LATIN AMERICA ALL-EXPENSE TOUR © 35 DAYS © $1146 
July 6 to August 14, 1953 CHILE By cir June 26-July 31 using the scheduled 


yhts of KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


te # ‘ sflet 
e s € ets 


TRAVEL & STUDY, INC 
110 East 57 Street, New York 22, N.Y 
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Mail registration June 1 to June 27 


e you have dreamed about for so 
Personal registration June 29 to July 4 a 


ng from Scotland to glorious Rome 


$ COSTA RICA Visit Scotland * England « Hollond « Belgium 
t Germany ¢ Switzerland « Italy ¢ France 


AMERICAN TRAVEL CO., DEPT GA 
1] West 42nd St New York 36,N Y 














“STUDY AND TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


SI IVERSITY ¢ LWAWA: 1 , A FEW PLACES STILL AVAILABLE ON 


FEES ¢ . ’ INTERESTING AND ECONOMICAL STUDY TOURS 
from $550 








Full matriculatior f ‘ € decd aac _ 
Custion metveatation LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Obligatory fees OOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Late registration fee ‘ 

July 6 through July 8 S I D 


3 | : _— ADVENTURE 


GUATEMALA | | Europe + Latin America «West + Orient «Around World 


LN {LO NI SIT G | a» 60 days Europe from $475 (inci steome 


| #4 Remarkat 
os ) 








: 1776 Brocdway, New York 19, N Y. Cl 7-7225 





different’ tours for adventure 


7 i ed tion-seeking travelers 


Your Travel Agent or 
SITA STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


545 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 17 + MU 2-6544 


SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY 


Travel By Private Car 





THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Havana Havana, Cubo eae | See, Mg beagle peerage SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
; z 489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y 

















Take your pick of these Higgins Lake, Mich., June 14-20 


co S| 1 Ce ini Missouri State Colle ge War- 
y . ‘ 4 enspt Vv ) l SounT 0 S 
i: ly a} pL q FY ped % lasses ! " ! urg \I . - riana - ul 
e teey June ‘ Jue 20 and 25 July lI 
Pacific Northwest yg 25 
H's NDREDS . yur in ict lin ial line ( hapman Colle g ( Ana les 
travel programs at ine toed ri} , nad; i Third annua | Stud 


irendon St European Art tou 
v England Experiment in International Living 
urs Putney, Vt u » Europe, Sout) 
Dept is W., America, Mexico, India, Turkey Live 
Austrian semi in private ho From 8335 to $1.100 
Austrian educators plus tra el costs. Some gi s available 
Wolfgang, Fuschl Harvard University Summer School 
2 Weld Hall ( unbridae 3S Mass 


Grundless. Groups accommodated s 
$30—$40 per week (includ dg Traveling seminar in France, June 24 


i ta 
excursions, and instruction Au 15, $990. Monasteries and cathe 


Ball State Teachers College. Muncie. lrals in Romanesque France. Credit 
Ind. Eur pe ¢ ulture Tour: 7 countries Intercollegiate Tours 119 Bovlston 
redit: June 12-Aug 4: about $1,300 St.. Boston. Mass. Outstanding educa 

Boston University Boston. Mass tional tours to Europe, highlighting his 

Seven study tours—New England; U.S tory drama, classical backgrounds 

Central America; Europe. Credit hurch music and art, comparative ed 

Brownell Tours, Brown-Marx Bldg 

r graduate § lents Birmingham Ala I Europe lations, or the Coronation. From $993 

Danish ho ind Holy ind, Near and Far East, Around to $1,696. Credit 

Ik School igust the World Wi ] plar rie | ind executed LaBorde Travel Service Inc 1776 

ril $600 plus | and per- Bureau of University Travel, 11 Bovd Broadway, N.Y. 19. European tours 

| expenses m tat St., Newton, Mass. Groups to Europe with summer sessions at Mavrhoten 
American Youth Abroad. 7 miver Special © Coronati tour classical Alpbach, Univ. of Caen, or Sorbonn 

Minneapolis, Minn. Va studies at Athens pecial art, music tours. Start $350 

tours m1 1 Central Michigan College of Educa Lafayette College. Easton, Pa. F) 
tion, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Mexican Tout ing College Tours—Around the World 

29. 3 hrs dit. Travel in Texas © $2,195: South America. $1,095 and 

vestern Mexico with a week at $1,395; Near Ea Seminar $1,495 


Univ. of San Nicholas de Michoacan Europe $975-$1,395 


9 St Also Conservation Biolog ( imp at More study tours next month! 


ucation, social studies, international re 
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60-T 
The FLYING UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 
Pvactlaiec yp om Ml FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
COLLEGE TouRS | Y-S. Summer Schools | eee nena 1953 


Continued from page 57-1 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
e Y ty g nd 4 Courses offered in *hree Sections 
ee on ee ; ELEMENTARY 
29—-A 22 mas INTERMEDIATE 
GRADUATE 


Summer 1953 (Fourth Season) sano l lem; C; J 12—A 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 


governments and universities . i Pol technic Institute 3 csbu POST 


\ t t 
{ i st 
k ‘ wd st 


1ROUND THE WORLD s2195 | Virsu - + ae 2 S Calan har isu istoeamtion, weicn 
SOUTH AMERICA $1395 \ t t ar nd J. A. HOUPERT, Director 
} 2 » 3 i Summer School, University of Montreal | 


VEAR EAST SEMINAR $1495 ‘ : Montreal, Canada 
EUROPE $995 and $1395 


MI tours make provision for an abundance College of Puset Sound, Tacoma cs 9~ | Ymiversity of Geneva 


of sigh nee £ e usIve COs 21 V-C 
ight ing in th ill inelasis t 7 aie SWITZERLAND 


Time for independent travel too! Also 











topover privilege Partial Scholarships Summer courses in French Language 1953 
A\sailabl 15 4 terms of 3 weeks from 
Ho Nai llewe kane: W 2 July 13 to October 3 
CO-Educational « College Credit Optional Special courses for Teachers of French 
from July 13 to August 8 


* For Graduate L ndergraduates & Pro- 
Seminar on International Institutions 


fessional Per-on- tat l f Wa ¢ I 
J July 13 to August 8 

For details address N WASHINGTON eatt | , Fntert 
PROFESSOR Ss. TARBELI 3 


Lafayette College, Easton. Pa. Cours de Vacances, University, 


Geneva, Switzerland 

















sr = sg va P ; 21st Annual Session 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | ieoosce%5 S80 Skt c cos | University of Alberta 


SUMMER TRAVEL COURSES BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
for Teachers and College Students Short Course in Painting June 22nd - July 4th 
Course in Singing July 2nd-Aug 8th 
Main Summer Session July 6th- Aug. 15th 
a. Miami—Cuba neiudi 
Painting M Piar ( 
Drama, S t Stor Playw 
ting Ballet, Weaving 
é r De 


vatemala-—-Meaic 
6 weeks. $560 ) 
vd the Arts. A circle west Libert t ‘ est Liberty ay ‘ 
the 48 states $ | ( arriic In eri 
6 weeks. $518 rirgir tat titute Frenc nd F grap 
20 + 1820 A ; 2 w-d For calendar rite 
elopment of ire nstitut or i g} Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
egy ; “kee BANFF, Alberta 





nd Science & Math 
$741.$875 


a — The University of Ottawa 


onder experienced professional leadership 
: j WISCONSIN 





n The Bilingual University of Cenada 





For rimat write 


B. U. Summer Travel Courses gra ee 
330 Bay State Road, Boston 15 15—JU 24: w-d-u SUMMER SCHOOL 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY. Milw ec ; July Ist - August 7th 
w-o-d-u-g; See page 48-T 
‘ollege, Milwaukee Je2 Undergraduate and Graduate Course- 








pending e 
Arts Library Science Philosophy 


ft Budget Tours ee oe aehins ’ 
E U R ©] Pp 7 by Private Car ": Mashe lets» lied o> ies Psyehology-Education Slav Studie~ 
OTHER TOURS 22—JU : d-u- ; Conversational French 
MEXICO - HAWAII - JAPAN - SO. AMER.} | State Colleze J 
ry. Calendar available on application 


” a a aia noel Director of Summer School Cc d 
T ic ; - 2. Beery at Ontece Ottawa, Canada 
ee oe | wisconsin State College at Eau Cave: CS |) —— 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE iseonsin State C i SUMMER SCHOOL 
EUROPE: Unique first closs spring tours. ; IN GUATEMALA 


Low cost summer tours designed for young- § , iscon i: “Ss te College, Stevens ' San Carlos University 
Rs it " + rn lex . . : ; . rs 














er people + MEXICO: Summer session* + 
JAPAN: Study Cruise Tour* via A. P. L. « S 

EUROPE: Music festival HAWAN = , a Paige : thr ogy conducted Ene sh field i 
tour® + SO. AMER.: Study | cumwee session 29.-JU 31: w ce Ou ms Eilapentie Literature, ttietaee i 
Cruise Tour* via Moore STUDY TOUR "Gntdarsiie meat ein inieh:, deiecieads aes 
McCormack Lines + ALAS- | G;,:, 17.25, WYOMING Bill, Master of Arts degree 

KAN tours. -: ege credit chaperoned University of Lara } TUITION: $60 for six weeks 


. ‘a A 21 
“ §.T.0.P. TOURS WRITE: SECRETARY APARTADO 179, 
2123 Addison St. + Berkeley 4, 5 | ALASKA ; = | GUATEMALA, C. A. 


\u Write or see your trave! agent Unive 


Mavar Archeology, & An 
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( f tro i 


BRITAIN 


For information on a 


a) 


Summer Study fp. 


Pd 


Check names of advertisers listed below from whom you 
wish to receive catalogues or other information about 


courses or tours. Clip this coupon, mail to Scholastic 
Teacher, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


Summer Schools 13. Tufts Summer 25. Laval Univ., p 


United States School, p. 557 26. Univ. of Alberta 
14. Univ. of Minresota p. 60-1 


1. The American Univ, p. 53-T 27. Univ. of Genevo 
p. 55-T 15. Univ. of New Hamp p. 60T 
2. Boston College shire, p. 53-1 28 Univ. of Havana 
p. 52-T 16. Univ. of Pittsburgh p. 581 
3. Boston Univ p. 50-T 29. Univ. of Montreal 
p. 55-T 17. Univ. of Southern p. 60-T 
4. Boston Univ California, p. 48-T 30. Univ. of Ottawo 
p. 60-T Z 18. Univ. of Washing p. 60-T 
5. Carnegie Institute of ton, p. 53-T 31. Son Carlos Univ 
Technology, p. 51-T 19. Wheaton College, p. 60-T 
For 
: os a Univ p. 50-T Study Tours 
7. Indiana Univ Summer Schools 32. American Travel 
p. 63-T . Co., p. 58-T 
8. Lafayette College, Foreign 33. LaBorde Trave! 
p. 60-T 20. Acadia Univ Service, p. 58-1 
9. Marquette Univ p. 63-T 34. Scandinavian 
Academy rf Mu " e : p. 48-1 21. Alliance Francaise, Student Travel Service, 
Anweite : “= fa ihe an rare 10. Middlebury College, p. 63-T p. 58-T 
*Berlir teas gee oerre p. 55-7 22. The Interamerican 35. SITA, p. 58-7 
B 11. Morris Davidson Summer School, p. 63-T 36. $.T.O.P. Tours, 
School of Pointing, 23. Instituto Aliende p. 60-T 
p. 53-T p. 63-T 37. Travel and Study, 
12. Rutgers Univ 24. Instituto Tecnologico p. 58-T 
p. 51-T de Monterrey, p. 63-T 38. TWA, p. 51-T 


GERMANY 


Please Print 
Nome 


School and Position 


University Kiel. Sumn yu i 
5-A 11. International vacation cour Ji City 
7-A 1. Apply before June 1 t ri cul This coupon valid for two months March 4, 1953 
b der Universitat Kiel, Neu 
tat, Kiel 
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f } f / 
ITALY 
\ 


NETHERLANDS 


\ 


NORWAY 


8 8 


“Pee MATERIALS | 


\ This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 

ce send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher 

Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS 7. CORONET FILMS 35. ASSN. OF AMERICAN 
ASSN. p. 2-T p. 19-T RAILROADS, p 49-T 
Reprints of ad 953.54 F 
2. AMERICAN CAN CO 18 ENCYCLOPAEDIA 36. BRITISH RAILWAYS 
p. 5-1 BRITANNICA FILMS p. 44-1 
Film and teacher's quide p. 20-T 37. BURLINGTON ROUTE 
3. BITUMIKOUS COAL nf. previe prints p. 42-1 
INSTITUTE, p. 3-T The Democracy Series illustrated 
Booklet he pene 19. HERITAGE FILM 38. CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Story STRIPS, p. 18-T p. 45-T 
4 A B DICK CO 20 McGRAW-HILL TEXT- 39. FRENCH NAT'L 
p 26-T FILMS, p. 18-T RAILROADS. p 44-T 

b 21. MINNESOTA MINING RR. Map, France, E 


ata Reprints of ad 


' & MANUFACTURING 40. MAINE DEVELOP 
FIRST LOAN CO p tl-T MENT COMMISSION 

64-1 Tapes f leaching 50-T 

FOTOTYPE, p. 26-1 ' j 7 ~i = oe tela . SWEDEN 
SENER MOTOR EUMADE PR 

GENERAL MOTORS 22 NE DE PRODS 41. NEW ENGLAND 


27-1 p. 24-T 
NCI T 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 23. NEWCOMB AUDIO aaa — . 

29-1 PRODS., p. 24-1 af va 


42, NEW YORK 
CENTRAL p 35-T 


Booklet 24. RCA p 15-T 
9 JOHNNYWIN PRO B t 
DUCTION S, p. 63-1 
10 NATIONAL A6SN OF 3 2ECORD HAVEN 
HOME BUILDERS. p 28-T ORE p. 27-T DEPT OF 
Te t \ eit OL CO 


43. NEW YORK STATE SWITZERLAND 
COMMERCE s 


AUDIO VISUAL F Feet 44. ONTARIO TRAVEL 
11 AMPRO CORP p. 54-1 
p. 7-1 i 


27. YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS, p. 18-1 45. ROOTES MOTORS 


2. ASSOCIATION FILMS PUBLISHERS tage 

¥ ; ' 46 SANTA FE RAIL 
4 28 BFA PR ; 

p. 24-1 8 BFACON ESS ROAD. p. 34-1 

t p. 10-T : : - 
29 CARNEGIE PRESS ‘ 

p. 51-7 47. SCANDINAVIAN 
30 DRAMATIC PUB. CO NATIONAL TRAVEL 

A R . - r 

14. CHAS BISELER p. 27-T COM oes 
p 9-1 31. PALMER CO. p 63-T ; Vig 

f 32. TEEN AGE BOOK fold 

CLUB, pp. 22-T, 23-T 48. SOUTH DAKOTA 
33. WETMORE DECLAMA.- STATE HIGHWAY 
TION BUREAU p 63-T COMM., p. 47-T 


¢ 


p and ¢ klet 


13. AUDIO DEVICES 
p. 21-7 


15. BRUSH ELECTRONICS 
p. 17-1 
LOLOL ELLE LE LEL ELLE EELOLELOLOUOLDOEOOE 
KEY M—men: W women; © 
1s J—June: Ju—Juls; A 


August; S—sept.; “w" workshops 


- 


16. COLONIAL TRAVEL 49. UNION PACIFIC 
WILLIAMSBURG FILMS 34. AMERICAN PRESI RAILROAD. p. 37-T 


p. 24-T DENT LINES p. 46-T va klets e 
institutes: “d dormitories; “o* 


off-campus courses. tours; “y’ 

undergrad. and “g™ grad. courses; 
“one”—one sr. college required: 
“F’—freshman standing required; 
“L”—courses in language. culture 
of country; “as listed in 1952 diree- 


Please Print 
Name 


School and Position 


PLPIPLPPL POPOL PPOOLS 


tory. no new data. 
PPE LLP P LILLE LLL LE LLL LLOL EP OPEL OLOD 


City 


This coupon valid for two months 


| itinininteeee 


Loo 


March 4, 1953 





Best of Times 


Continued from page 40-T) 


and worth-while experience, as valu ible 


as anv courses of study you can find 


Phere is probably no way of spending 
of those 


afforde d by colle ge 


six weeks in any cities at such 
small expense as Is 
dormitory living 

home while 
At Montana 
available for $1LS- 
housing at Ari- 
College ipproximately 
monthly When vou write to a 
school. ask specific lv for 


formation 


Families need not stay 
ou attend summer school 
State 
$30 per month. I 
zona State 


$35 


apartme nts are 
"| 
imily 


{ 
costs 


housing in 


Recreation 
One ) ! he pects otf summer 
doing 


Almost 


hool is 


LAVAL UNIVERSITY, 
f Quebec, Capital of French Canada 
SUMMER COURSES (June 29-August 3 
Department of French: © 


1 Philosophy 


Secretariat des Cours dete, Universite Laval 
Quebec, Canada 





Acadia University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Includes Work Shop 
in High School Metheds 


Wolfville, N. § 


MONTERREY TEC | 


Canada 











SUMMER SCHOOL—July 11 to August 22, 1953 


intensive Spanish and English. History, Lite 
losophy, Sociology, Government and Law Geogras 
Geopolitics Folklore Arts vand Crafts Speci 


INSTITUTO TECHOLOSES DE MONTERREY 
Escuela de Verano TERREY. NL, MEXICO 





MAKE MONEY 


JOHNNYWIN PRODUCTIONS 
| 2649 Montclair Ave Detroit 14, Mich 








WORKBOOK IN BASIC SPELLING 


By Harold T. Eaton 


Price 4 
THE PALMER COMPANY 
Bost 


Atlant Ave 








READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 

SIOUX CITY, LOWA | 











activity 
grams, planned or otherwise. Large uni- 
versities print regular booklets listing 
things to do and see. N. Y. U., for in- 
has a wonderful booklet ow how 
to get around New York 

At Idaho State College the 
includes swimming, an excur- 
ballad singing, 
watermelon busts, all-school 
San Diego State College of- 
harbor 


all summer sessions have pro 


stance 


soc ial 
calendar 
sion to Yellowstone 
picnics, 
barbecues 

weekly 
cruises, tours to the Palomar Observa- 
a Shakespearean 
ind folk dancing, sailing, summer thea- 
tre, a county fair. The University of 
Colorado weekend Rocky 
Mountain climbing trips, complete with 


ters outdoor concerts, 


tory Festival, square 


schedules 


steak fries and campfire entertainment 

If you're travel-minded and from the 
Middle West o1 South 
town for a school like Boston 
sity, Harvard, or Tufts 
weekends Concord, Plymouth 
( ape Cod, New Bedtord, Nantucket 
White Mountains. If vou are 
trom the East, vou might trv an 
tution in New Mexico ind visit the 
Grand Canyon, Gila National Forest 
and the Cliff Dwell 


leave vour home 
Univer- 
and spend 
visiting 
and the 
insti 
Say 
Carlsbad Caverns 
Ings 

Then there’s Mexico. ¢ 


nut ‘. 


il ida France 


lh rhapsodizing long 
nel) finn 
ourses ik study 


in this Directorv. Look 


write for 


enough lots of information 


about « tours elsewhere 
over the listings 
information on the coupons 
make the choice that 


any whe re 


provided 
} 


best 


sutts 
n't find 
for the 


and you wi 


ition worth more 


We Asked 


from page 


' 
i Vail mone 





$0-T) 


Continued 
mtemporary society. Hence I would 


, 
lik to study cultural anthropology 


ind 
affairs 


responsi 


governments today 
| Ss n world 


directed toward the 


mparative 


dividual, loval citizens 


. . - 
HARLEN M. ADAMS 
Executive Dean, Chico (Calif.) State 
College: and Pres., National Council 
of Teachers of English 


I should be 


courses l 


three 
developments in 


interested in 
New 
teat hing I nglish because as a teacher 
irts I 


aay 
In methods 


of the language want 


to kee p up 


on research ind materials 


) 


high 


about rese: 


literature and language for the 


school 


irch in the 


teacher, to learn more 


English lang guage 
and to become better acquainted with 
adoles 


a teach 


literature, particularly for the 


cent; (3) esthetics, because as 





Indiana University 


“In Scenic Southern Indiana” 


THREE SESSIONS 

1953 
June 1-June 17 
June 17 - Aug. 13 
Aug. 12 - Aug. 28 


Intersession 
Regular Session 
Short Session . 


A full program for both undergraduate 
and graduate study with a total of 
950 separate courses 


Graduate degrees for all phases of 
teaching and public education services 


Fifteen tours for teachers to travel as 
they study. 


Seventy-Five conferences and work- 


shops 
Beginning courses for Freshmen—a com- 
plete semester possible. 


Plan a pleasant summer of profitable study 


n the beautiful hill section of Indiana 


For complete information write 


Director of Summer Sessions 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington, Indiana 














Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6 


School for foreigners 


connected 


French 
and officially 
the University of Paris 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic 


The oldest 


losely with 


sight-seeing Cine-Club 


You may enroll at any time! 


Ww ius 








INSTITUTO ALLEWDE 


xtraord accredited 
rafts Sees lectures 


field I vy an iJust ed pro- 


STIRLING DICKINSON 


5S, San Miguel Allende, Gto Mexico 











er I should expand my horizons, and 
philosophy is my avocational interest | 





THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL 


SALTILLO ee 
Take advantage of ar ed scho 
to study Spanis = Mexico f om July 6th 
to August 15t! ormé ized classes and 
PRIVAT E MEXIC TAN nM ITORS for Con- 
versation. Tenth imme! 

For bulletin write 


DONALD S. CUSTER, Box 413, SALIDA, COLO. 














ERS 
Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
WOTS vpnantertead beta AMOUNT YOU NEED 


nfidential era whe » need money t further their 
san oo. Th ash is here for you now for \ 
Ww fac mail it to us. Your request will receive 


PAY DOCTOR BIS, | war: REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
_— TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE y 


! alue to 4 
ffered by First Loan 
mpany. 


Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


FIRST LOAN 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


oa INSURANCE soa estate she 
ee ee $600 - cuT ouT AND MAIL TODAY! _. _ —_.... 


Dept Z-151 
a2, Nebraska 
for a a It t 

4 with 





jue date Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final) Final pmt 
iv Mo. pmts. $ 
mont hat par ft np rincipal bal > not exceeding $150 and 2! »r mont 

Agreed rate - the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $ ar per m 1 

r < nd 1 per month on any remainder of such unpaid principai balance; computed on the basi 
of interest elapse d, a month being any period of 30 consecutive day 
nsiderat { n made by FIRST LOAN CO aat its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 
8a mF y at ite above office said pri ai pal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 
‘ ntere hall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beinn ng on the stated due dz for the first payment 
jing month to and including the stated due date for the fina payme 

the principal or charges, or either, shal! at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 


ft 


tion of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 


y accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown ee ve. It is understood that if 
i any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersig 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR. Beane mel 

ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY greens 

IS NOT RECEIVED = 
cceeeeeneeeeee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #eesenanenncees 





(If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 





